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CREATmG  A  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT 
TRAINING  SYSTEM 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  10,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  PRODUcrnvrrY,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:07  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Paul  Simon,  pre- 
siding. 
Present:  Senators  Simon,  Kassebaum,  Coats,  and  Gregg. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Simon 

Senator  Simon.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  talking  about  how  we  use  our  greatest  asset,  our  human 
resources,  and  how  we  prepare  to  use  those  resources.  I  have  heard 
our  lead  witness  Secretary  Reich  say  several  times,  and  I  quote 
him  frequently  in  speeches,  that  if  you  are  well-prepared,  tech- 
nology is  your  friend,  if  you  are  not  well -prepared,  technology  is 
your  enemy. 

We  have  too  many  people  who  are  not  well-prepared,  and  one  of 
the  ways  we  prepare  people  is  through  our  employment  training 
programs.  We  have  too  many  programs.  We  do  not  coordinate  as 
well  as  we  can.  When  the  GAO  tells  us  we  have  154  programs,  that 
includes  everything  from  Pell  Grants  to  Job  Corps.  Well,  we  are  not 
going  to  merge  Pell  Grants  and  Job  Corps.  But  we  have  to  do  a  bet- 
ter iob  than  we  are  doing,  and  what  we  have  to  ask  is  what  works 
well,  what  does  not  work  well,  and  how  can  we  do  a  better  job. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  a  group  of  witnesses  here  today  to  dis- 
cuss that,  but  before  I  call  on  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  let  me  call 
on  my  colleague  Senator  Coats. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Simon  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Simon 

Our  country's  greatest  asset  is  its  human  resources.  And  how  we 
invest  in  these  resources  is  critical  to  our  success  as  a  nation. 

Today,  American  productivity  is  the  global  standard.  U.S.  work- 
ers remain  the  most  productive  in  the  world.  However,  other  na- 
tions are  advancing  quickly.  In  1950,  for  example,  Japanese  pro- 
ductivity was  about  16  percent  of  American  productivity.  Today,  it 
is  around  75  percent.  Since  1950,  Japanese  productivity  has  in- 
creased at  a  rate  of  6  percent  per  year.  U.S.  productivity  has  in- 
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creased  at  a  rate  of  1.9  percent.  The  statistics  are  similar  across 
the  board. 

One  of  the  difficulties  is  that,  unlike  other  nations,  the  United 
States  does  not  have  a  coherent  system  for  preparing  people  for  the 
workforce.  Employment  training  proCTams  in  the  United  States  are 
often  disconnectea  and  uncoordmated.  As  a  result,  individuals  often 
get  lost  in  the  maze  and  don't  get  the  assistance  they  need. 

We  need  to  bring  the  pieces  together.  If  we  are  going  to  succeed 
in  meeting  the  challenges  of  the  global  economy,  we  will  have  to 
create  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  employment  training  system 
that  is  efficient,  accessible,  and  effective. 

the  Clinton  administration  has  really  taken  the  lead  on  finding 
solutions  to  this  challenge.  Though  this  is  a  problem  that  has 
spanned  multiple  Congresses  and  different  administrations.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  been  the  first  to  take  serious  steps  to  solve  the 
problem.  I  commend  him  for  this.  The  Department  of  Labor,  in  par- 
ticular, has  been  a  model  and  I  applaud  Secretary  Reich  for  his 
leadership  in  this  effort  and  on  the  issue  of  employment  training 
in  general.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  him  here  today. 

The  administration  has  been  doing  the  right  things.  The  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  Act,  which  I  am  proud  to  nave  been  the 
chief  Senate  sponsor  of,  encourages  coordination  of  school-to-work, 
youth  apprenticeship  and  other  similar  programs  into  a  single 
School-to-Work  system.  The  Reemployment  Act,  which  I  intend  to 
cosponsor,  consolidates  eight  dislocated  worker  programs  into  a  sin- 
gle reemployment  system.  This  initiative  also  includes  a  proposal 
for  One-Stop  Career  Centers  to  help  make  all  programs  more  acces- 
sible to  those  in  need.  In  addition,  the  President  has  established  a 
commission  to  look  at  the  issue  of  coordination  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  looking  at  other  programs  under  its  jurisdiction  to  see 
where  it  can  coordinate  or  consolidate  to  further  improve  employ- 
ment training.  This  is  the  direction  we  should  be  going.  Again,  I 
commend  the  administration. 

States  and  localities  have  also  been  taking  steps  to  address  this 
issue.  Today  we  will  hear  frown  Dr.  William  Christopher,  Commis- 
sioner of  Workforce  Development  in  Indiana  and  Mayor  Patrick 
McManus  of  Lynn,  MA,  about  their  efforts  to  create  coordinated 
employment  training  systems.  Indiana  and  Lynn  have  really  been 
leaders  in  this  effort  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  Dr.  Chris- 
topher's and  Mayor  Lynn's  testimony. 

Linda  Morra  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  Richard  Nathan 
of  the  National  Research  Council,  Dr.  James  Heckman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  Dr.  Lawrence  Katz,  chief  economist  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  will  also  be  sharing  their  views  and  insights 
on  this  important  issue.  Their  input  will  also  be  helpful  in  our  ef- 
fort to  improve  employment  training  in  the  United  States.  I  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  them. 

Our  goal  today  is  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  issue  of  employment 
training:  to  hear  about  what  is  going  on  now — at  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  levels — to  address  this  issue;  to  learn  from  and  build  on 
these  experiences  and  to  discuss  ideas  and  insights  into  how  best 
to  move  toward  improving  training  assistance  in  the  united  States. 

Indeed,  there  is  agreement  that  we  must  do  something  to  im- 
prove the  way  we  provide  employment  training  assistance.  There 


is  a  good  deal  of  debate,  however,  about  how  to  accomplish  this 

goal. 

The  growing  discussion  about  this  issue  is  good,  it  is  necessary. 
An  honest  and  engaging  debate  is  critical  to  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem effectively.  We  hope  to  move  the  debate  forward  with  this 
hearing.  As  we  move  forward,  however,  we  must  do  so  responsibly. 
We  must  make  sure  that  the  debate  remains  focused  on  the  pri- 
mary issue:  how  to  improve  employment  training  in  the  United 
States. 

Much  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  number  of  programs  that 
exist.  The  "154  programs"  that  the  General  Accounting  Office  out- 
lined have  been  cited  by  many  as  the  problem  that  we  need  to  fix. 
Others  have  argued  that  this  number  is  greatly  exaggerated,  point- 
ing out  that  it  includes  programs  such  as  Health  Care  for  Homeless 
Veterans;  that  it  counts  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  the 
Carl  Perkins  Act  as  over  20  programs  each;  and  that  it  includes 
programs  that  have  received  no  funding,  indeed,  an  entire  debate 
can  take  place  on  how  many  programs  exist. 

But  the  number  of  programs  is  not  the  issue,  it  is  only  part  of 
the  issue,  it  is  a  part  of  the  issue  to  the  extent  that  the  prolifera- 
tion of  programs  creates  obstacles  to  delivering  services  and  train- 
ing assistance,  it  is  part  of  the  issue  to  the  extent  that  there  are 
programs  that  are  inefficient  and  unnecessarily  duplicative.  It  is 
part  of  the  issue  to  the  extent  that  it  hinders  the  development  of 
a  coherent,  coordinated  system.  If  we  focus  only  on  the  number  of 
programs,  however,  we  will  fail  to  see  the  other  obstacles  that  exist 
and  we  will  fail  to  see  other  avenues  available  to  address  the  major 
challenge  of  creating  a  better  coordinated  system. 

For  example,  in  a  recent  report  completed  at  my  request,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  outlined  a  myriad  of  barriers  that  States 
and  localities  have  encountered  in  trying  to  improve  the  delivery 
of  training  assistance.  GAO  found  that  different  definitions  of  eligi- 
bility, conflicting  program  requirements  and  different  funding  cy- 
cles have  made  it  difficult  to  pull  programs  together.  We  should 
weigh  these  facts  as  we  consider  how  to  improve  our  training  sys- 
tem. 

To  move  forward  responsibly  in  the  debate,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  issue  is  not  one  of  whether  or  not  we  should  target  popu- 
lations. The  existence  of  multiple  programs  or  multiple  strategies 
is  not  the  problem.  There  are  different  populations  of  workers  that 
face  different  obstacles  and  have  different  needs.  A  16-year-old 
youth  trying  to  enter  the  workforce  has  different  needs  than  a  45- 
year-old  dislocated  worker  trying  tyo  reenter  the  workforce.  The 
support  systems  and  assistance  needed  by  an  individual  with  dis- 
abilities are  different  than  the  needs  of  a  veteran  or  displaced 
homemaker.  No  single  program  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
all  people.  We  need  a  system  that  will  provide  everyone  with  the 
kind  of  assistance  they  need. 

The  issue  before  us  today  is  not  how  much  we  spend  on  training. 
Many  would  argue  that  we  do  not  spend  enough..  The  issue  is  how 
effectively  we  spend  our  limited  Federal  resources.  Right  now,  we 
are  not  spending  our  money  wisely.  States  and  localities  spend  a 
great  deal  of  their  resources  trying  to  navigate  through  a  maze  of 


conflicting  requirements.  We  have  to  consider  this  and  focus  on 
how  to  get  more  for  our  dollar. 

Finally,  the  debate  should  not  be  about  pointing  fingers,  but 
about  pinpointing  solutions.  The  proliferation  of  disconnected,  cat- 
egorical training  programs  is  not  the  fault  of  any  one  party,  an^ 
one  branch  of  government,  or  any  one  Member  of  Congress.  But  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  each  and  evervone  of  us  to  work  together  to 
find  an  effective,  responsible  approacn  to  improving  how  we  deliver 
training  in  the  United  States. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Coats 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  will  not  be  able  to  stay  very  long.  I  do,  however,  want  to  tell 
you  and  Secretary  Reich  how  important  that  I  think  it  is  that  we 
are  taking  this  step  of  reorganization  and  consolidation.  There  is 
a  whole  proliferation  of  programs,  as  we  know.  By  making  them 
more  efficient,  we  can  not  only  address  the  budget  squeeze  which 
we  all  find  ourselves  under,  but  we  can  take  advantage  of  some  ef- 
ficiencies in  providing  services  to  the  very  people  who  need  those 
services. 

So  I  support  the  effort  that  is  underway  here  to  consolidate  and 
make  moje  efficient  the  kind  of  worker  training  programs  and  de- 
velopment programs  that  are  so  important.  And  by  the  same  token, 
I  hope  that  in  doing  so,  we  can  retain  flexibility  for  the  States  to 
be  innovative  in  terms  of  their  own  efforts  in  coordinating  with  us. 

In  that  regard.  Dr.  William  Christopher,  who  is  commissioner  of 
the  Indiana  Department  of  Workforce  Development,  will  be  testify- 
ing before  us  today.  Indiana  has  made  some  very  significant  steps 
in  developing  a  statewide,  one-stop  shopping  network,  but  it  has 
not  been  witnout  considerable  expenditure  of  funds,  time,  and  it 
has  been  slower  than  anyone  anticipated  because  it  has  been  more 
complex  than  anyone  anticipated.  And  before  we  reinvent  the 
wheel,  we  have  some  examples  of  units  of  Grovemment  that  have 
attempted  to  do  that,  and  I  hope  we  can  pay  adequate  attention  to 
those  attempts  and  learn  fi-om  that. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  Dr.  Christopher's  testimony  because  he 
not  only  represents  the  State  of  Indiana  and  will  detail  its  efforts, 
but  represents  the  National  Governors  Association  in  terms  of 
some  of  their  thoughts  on  how  we  ought  to  proceed. 

This  ought  to  be  a  cooperative  effort,  but  I  think  we  all  share  the 
same  goal,  and  that  is  to  make  it  more  cost-effective  and  more  effi- 
cient. And  so  to  that  extent,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  committee  and  with  Secretary  Reich  in  accomplishing 
that  goal. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  here  again  and  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  B.  REICH,  SECRETARY,  U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Secretary  Reich.  Thank  you.  Senator  Simon.  I  want  to  thank  you 
especially  for  holding  this  hearing  because  there  are  few  things 
closer  to  my  heart  as  Labor  Secretary  than  making  sure  that 
American  workers  get  the  skills  they  need,  that  future  workers  get 


the  skills  and  the  training  they  need,  that  we  provide  the  delivery 
of  services,  education  and  training  and  reemployment  services,  in 
a  way  that  truly  helps  people  get  the  next  job. 

Senator,  if  I  may  submit  my  testimony  for  the  record. 

Senator  Simon.  It  will  be  entered  in  me  record. 

Secretary  Reich.  And  if  you  will  further  indulge  me  for  a  mo- 
menta-Senator Kassebaum,  welcome — I  would  like  to  just  go  over 
to  the  charts  and  talk  about  the  nature  of  the  problem,  not  only 
in  terms  of  the  employment  problem,  but  also  the  bewildering 
array  of  programs  and  the  failure  we  have  in  front  of  us  to  deal 
with  this  new  emerging  problem,  because  it  is  an  emerging  prob- 
lem; it  has  been  there,  but  it  is  getting  much,  much  worse,  much 
faster — if  that  is  all  right. 

Senator  Simon.  Fine. 

Secretary  Reich.  Let  me  go  very  quickly  through  this  because  I 
think  you  are  familiar  with  the  basic  outline  of  the  problems.  This 
chart  shows  the  annual  income  of  workers  by  years  of  school,  by 
the  amount  of  training,  by  the  amount  of  skill  they  have.  And  you 
can  see  quite  graphically  that  beginning  in  the  late  1970's,  the  gap 
between  the  well-educated  and  the  poorly-educated  started  to  grow 
in  this  country  very,  very  rapidly. 

I  have  separated  women  from  men.  Women  have  been  lagging  in 
their  earnings  right  from  the  beginning,  but  even  college-educated 
women  are  much,  much  better  off  than  high  school  dropouts.  And 
you  see  that  if  you  have  some  skill  and  trgiining  between  high 
school  and  college,  you  are  not  out  of  the  woods,  but  you  are  for 
better  off  than  you  are  simply  with  a  high  school  diploma. 

That  gap  has  grown  by  a  third,  as  you  can  see,  since  the  late 
1970's.  It  is  largely  attributable  to  technology.  Technological 
changes  put  a  tremendous  premium  on  learning.  It  is  also  attrib- 
utable in  part  to  international  trade,  which  is  good  for  everybody, 
but  it  is  particularly  good  for  the  people  who  have  the  skills.  We 
all  gain  from  low-cost  goods  and  services  coming  in  from  every 
other  place,  but  if  you  nave  the  skills,  you  have  a  larger  market 
for  your  services. 

The  interplay  between  technology  and  internationalization 
means  that  that  gap  is  growing,  and  we  have  to  do  something 
about  it,  and  we  are. 

The  second  graph  looks  to  the  unemployment  rate  by  educational 
attainment.  Now,  we  tend  in  our  country  to  look  at  that  average, 
and  we  say  the  average  unemployment  this  month  was  6-1/2  per- 
cent or  whatever,  but  talking  about  averages  masks  a  growing  dis- 
parity even  in  employment  between  those  who  have  education  and 
good  skills  and  those  who  do  not. 

Talking  about  averages  is  like  talking  about  the  average  height 
in  the  back  of  a  taxi,  and  Shaquille  O'Neal  and  I  are  sitting  there, 
and  6  feet  is  the  average  height.  But  that  does  not  really  tell  you 
the  essence  of  the  story. 

If  you  look  here,  you  see  that  less  than  a  high  school  diploma, 
in  1992,  11.4  percent  unemployment  for  people  25  years  and 
older — not  even  talking  about  the  big,  big  problem  of  teenage  un- 
employment— adult  unemployment  if  you  were  less  than  high 
school  in  992.  still  struggling  to  come  out  of  a  recession,  was  11.4 
percent.  But  look  down  here — college  graduates,  3.2  percent  unem- 
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ployment.  Now,  college  graduates  complained  very  vocally  and  very 
articulately  about  their  plight  during  the  recession  just  ended.  Col- 
lege graduates  are  very  articulate  and  very  vocal.  But  look  at  the 
unemployment  rate;  very,  very  different.  If  you  had  some  skill,  not 
necessarily  a  high  school  degree,  but  some  training  and  some  skill 
after  high  school,  it  was  6  percent  unemployment.  If  it  was  just 
high  school,  it  was  6.8  percent.  And  you  can  look  at  every  year, 
even  this  year — I  do  not  have  the  latest  data — ^and  you  see  the 
same  disparity.  Chart  1,  disparity  in  terms  of  earnings;  Chart  2, 
disparity  in  terms  of  whether  you  have  a  job. 

We  are  seeing  another  increasing  problem  in  this  country,  and 
that  is  that  if  you  l.ave  lost  your  job,  your  chance  of  getting  the 
next  job  is  getting  less  and  less  likely  in  the  old  industry,  in  the 
old  job  that  you  had  before.  We  used  to  use  a  term  in  this  country 
that  you  were  "on  layoflF,"  implying  that  you  would  get  back  on  the 
job  ailer  a  recession.  But  look  at  the  previous  four  recessions. 
Forty-four  percent  of  the  people  who  lost  their  jobs  were  on  layoff, 
appropriately  expecting  to  get  recalled.  Look  at  what  happened  the 
last  recession.  Only  14  percent  had  any  reason  to  expect  recall. 

A  huge  change  is  occurring,  very  dramatically— corporate 
downsizing,  defense  downsizing,  and  also,  of  course,  technological 
change  and  international  trade — that  means  that  most  Americans 
who  lose 'their  iobs  are  not  getting  the  old  jobs  back  again.  They 
are  having  trouole  with  that  passageway.  We  have  record  numbers 
of  long-term  unemployed.  In  fact,  the  latest  data  show  that  almost 
one  in  five  Americans  who  is  unemployed  is  unemployed  for  more 
than  6  months.  That  is  a  record  in  the  postwar  era. 

Now,  what  are  we  doing  about  this?  Well,  the  old  system  we  had 
in  place  was  essentially  an  unemployment  insurance  system  de- 
signed to  tide  people  over  until  they  got  the  old  job  back  again. 

Senator  Coats.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  you  have  the  wrong  map 
up  there.  That  looks  like  the  DC.  Metro  system. 

Secretary  Reich.  Yes,  it  looks  a  little  bit  like  the  DC.  Metro  sys- 
tem. Believe  it  or  not,  this  is  the  old  unemployment  and  job  train- 
ing system.  In  fact,  this  is  very  much  the  one  we  still  have.  And 
it  was  premised  on  a  completely  outdated  notion.  Fragmentation 
like  this  is  never  good  for  anybody,  but  it  was  premised  on  the  out- 
dated notion  that  most  people  got  their  old  jobs  back,  so  you  had 
an  unemployment  insurance  fund  which  would  tide  you  over  until 
you  got  your  old  job  back;  and  then  you  had  these  various,  scat- 
tered little  training  programs  for  groups  of  people  who  were  consid- 
ered to  be  exceptions  to  the  rule.  You  had  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance, and  you  had  Clean  Air  Act  workers,  and  you  had  defense 
workers.  And  then  on  top  of  that,  you  had  a  lot  of  pro|frams  to  help 
people  get  their  first  jobs,  to  help  people  who  were  disadvantaged. 
Those  are  still  terribly  important  programs,  but  they  sort  of  piled 
on  top  of  each  other,  and  then  you  had  a  lot  of  other  programs.  So 
what  you  had  in  effect,  right  here — and  I  think  this  does  pretty 
much  describe  the  unemplojrment  and  job  training  system  we 
have — you  have  this  very  complicated  system  that  is  not  user- 
friendly  at  all. 

If  you  look  at  all  the  different  points  of  intake — we  have  a  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  intake;  we  have  an  unemployment  insur- 
ance ofnce  place;  we  have  an  employment  service  office.  You  have 


to  go  to  all  of  these  different  places,  and  then  you  may  be  directed 
in  this  very  complicated  way  to  all  kinds  of  different  places,  but  the 
passageways  are  not  easy.  You  have  got  to  manage  tnis  maze  your- 
self if  you  are  unemployed,  if  you  want  help,  if  you  want  to  get  the 
first  job,  if  you  want  to  get  the  next  job.  This  is  not  user-friendly, 
this  is  not  customer-friendly.  This  is  not  what  America  needs  right 
now. 

Yesterday,  the  President  introduced  the  Reemployment  Act  of 
1994.  This  is  how  difficult  it  is,  to  take  just  one  example,  for  a  38- 
year-old  veteran,  long-term  unemployed,  dislocated  worker.  Let  us 
say  he  or  she  has  a  family  of  three.  Just  to  give  you  an  example, 
through  this  old  unemployment  system,  of  what  they  have  to  do— 
you  go  to  an  employment  office,  and  you  stand  in  line.  There  is  a 
lot  of  filing,  and  you  have  to  fill  out  a  lot  of  pieces  of  paper.  Then, 
if  you  are  eligible,  you  get  an  unemployment  check.  And  at  this 
point,  if  you  are  eligible,  you  might  be  referred  to  the  welfare  de- 
partment. Then  you  have  an  interview  and  an  application,  and  you 
go  through  another  range  of  verifications.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
may  be  referred  to  the  employment  office,  where  you  have  another 
interview,  £ind  you  have  more  applications,  and  you  have  more  ver- 
ifications. You  are  going  to  stand  in  line  at  each  of  these  places. 

Now,  if  you  have  gone  to  the  welfare  department,  you  may  be 
then  referred  to  the  JOBS  Program,  which  is  for  people  who  are 
on  welfare,  on  AFDC,  to  help  them  get  jobs.  You  have  an  interview, 
and  you  have  yet  another  application.  Then,  fi'om  that  point,  you 
may  be  referred  to  a  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  intake  office, 
where  you  have-— guess  what — an  interview,  an  application,  ana 
another  set  of  verifications.  Or  you  might  be  referred  to  another  set 
of  institutions — ^the  employment  office — and  you  might  have  an 
interview,  an  application,  a  verification,  an  employment  plan,  a 
testing  plan.  And  then,  if  you  are  a  veteran,  you  will  go  to  another 
place,  and  you  will  go  to  another  place  for  a  JTPA  assessment. 

You  get  my  point.  Just  to  take  a  single  individual,  you  will  end 
up  in  total  with  eight  application  forms,  eight  interviews,  five  ver- 
ifications. This  is  the  opposite  of  user-friendly.  Maybe  at  the  end 
of  all  of  this,  you  will  come  out  with  some  help  and  a  job,  but  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  find  out. 

Here  is  what  the  President  is  proposing  in  the  Reemployment 
Act  for  workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs.  And  again,  I  want  to 
stress  this  is  a  growing  problem.  This  is  not  the  entire  problem, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Simon,  as  you  pointed  out.  There  are  also 
issues  with  regard  to  many  other  different  segments,  but  let  us 
start  here  with  dislocated  workers,  because  this  is  a  major,  growing 
issue. 

If  you  are  a  dislocated  worker,  you  go  to  a  one-stop  career  center; 
one  stop.  One  application.  That  is  an  interview  and  a  verification. 
Just  one.  Then  you  are  referred  to  an  entire  array  of  reemployment 
assistance  options.  You  have  direct  access  to  good  information  at 
this  place  about  where  the  jobs  are,  what  jobs  are  available,  what 
skills  are  necessary  for  those  jobs,  what  trainers  have  had  the  best 
record  in  getting  people  skills.  Under  the  old  system,  there  was  not 
even  a  consumer  reports;  you  did  not  even  know  what  kind  of  jobs 
these  various  trainers  did.  Under  the  new  system,  you  get  that  in- 
formation as  to  where  the  jobs  are,  what  they  are,  what  skills  are 
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needed,  what  you  have  to  train  for,  and  how  those  trainers  did  in 
the  past.  You  get  job  search  assistance.  And  let  me  pause  here  be- 
cause job  search  assistance  for  many  people  is  even  more  important 
than  training  or  retraining. 

I  have  been  out  and  around  in  the  country,  talking  to  unem- 
ployed Americans,  people  who  are  recently  unemployed,  and  they 
tell  me  that  not  onlv  is  training  important,  but  for  manv  of  them, 
they  just  need  somebody  to  help  them  get  the  next  job;  they  do  not 
know  how  to  do  it.  They  have  never  been  unemployed. 

Senator  Kassebaum  and  I  were  out  in  Wichita,  and  we  talked  to 
a  lot  of  people  in  retraining  programs.  Some  of  those  people  had 
never  been  unemployed  before.  I  have  been  to  York,  PA,  I  have 
been  to  Hamden,  CT.  All  of  these  places  have  job  centers  where 
they  are  trying  to  pull  these  things  together.  Senator  Coats,  you 
said  that  in  Indiana,  they  are  doing  that  kind  of  thing. 

You  see,  what  we  have  here  is  testing  and  assessment  at  the 
same  place.  What  can  you  do;  what  kind  of  skills  do  you  have.  Let 
us  see  if  we  can  help  you  find  a  job  that  matches  the  skills  you  al- 
ready have.  If  you  are  a  defense  worker  who  has  lost  your  job, 
there  may  be  some  applications  for  your  particular  skills,  and  there 
are  some  jobs  over  here,  and  we  can  help  you. 

Training  and  education,  relocation  assistance,  all  in  one  place. 
And  again  I  want  to  stress  that  I  have  seen  this  work.  People  are 
treated  as  customers.  There  is  accountability  in  the  system.  You  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  whether  you  fit  into  this  program  or  that 
program;  you  get  assistance.  And  we  are  going  to  be  consolidating 
all  of  the  dislocated  worker  programs — regardless  of  why  you  lost 
your  job.  It  should  not  matter  why  you  lost  your  job;  you  need  help 
getting  the  next  job.  You  are  no  longer  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  most  people  get  their  old  jobs  back  again.  In  fact,  the  rule  is 
now  that  most  people  do  not  get  their  old  jobs  back  again,  and 
therefore  we  should  not  care  about  why  you  lost  your  job.  You 
ought  to  get  help.  And  to  have  eligibility  and  verification  and  to  go 
through  6  months  waiting  and  have  tremendous  administrative 
costs  trying  to  figure  out  why  you  lost  your  job  and  whether  you 
are  eligible  for  this  kind  of  progpram  or  that  kind  of  program,  it 
should  not  matter. 

All  dislocated  worker  programs  will  be  together.  You  get  a  job- 
first  job,  new  job,  better  job.  In  fact,  what  we  would  like  to  do  with 
these  one-stop  career  centers  under  the  bill  that  we  are  presenting. 
States  can  opt  to  go  beyond  simply  consolidating  all  the  dislocated 
worker  programs.  They  can  go  a  step  beyond  and  they  can,  if  they 
want  to  bid  for  additional  money — they  are  going  to  use  carrots — 
if  they  want  to  bid  for  additional  money,  they  can  consolidate  all 
of  their  programs  in  one-stop  shopping.  In  fact,  we  hope  to  include 
eventually  all  the  jobs  programs  to  help  people  who  are  on  welfare. 
They  also  need  job  search  assistance,  job  counseling,  and  the  entire 
array  of  services  that  these  one-stop  career  centers  are  going  to 
provide.  Why  shouldn't  it  all  come  through  these  kinds  of  one-stop 
centers? 

Now,  as  you  and  I  both  know — ^let  us  be  realistic — most  States 
have  a  welfare  bureaucracy  and  an  education  bureaucracy  and  a 
labor  commissioner  and  a  labor  bureaucracy.  What  we  want  to  do 
is  get  everybody  together,  working  on  the  same  issues  together,  but 
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we  do  not  want  to  do  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  pointed  out,  in  such 
a  way  that  particular  gproups  that  need  particular  special  help  do 
not  get  that  special  help.  We  still  want  to  make  sure  that  they  get 
the  special  help,  but  tney  should  not  be  worried  about  whether 
they  qualify. 

TTiese  people  at  that  one-stop  center  are  the  ones  who  worry 
about  qualification.  We  are  going  to  provide  waivers.  In  fact,  in  the 
School-to- Work  Opportunities  Act  which  we  have  talked  about  and 
we  got  through  the  Senate,  and  the  President  hopefully  will  get 
through  conference  and  the  President  will  sign  veiy  shortly,  there 
is  waiver  authority  right  in  there,  so  that  beyond  dislocated  work- 
ers, it  is  possible  for  a  State  to  consolidate  and  be  very  creative 
about  how  the  State  develops  its  pro^prams  to  help  young  people 
move  from  school  to  work,  consolidating  and  developing  creating 
approaches  to  Tech  Prep  and  a  whole  variety  of  programs  under 
the  umbrella  of  School-to-Work. 

Or  to  State  it  another  way,  and  let  me  summarize,  you  have  here 
in  the  President's  Reemployment  Act  the  beginnings  of  a  customer- 
friendly,  one-stop  service  deliverv  point  that  is  accountable,  provid- 
ing a  whole  array  of  services.  And  through  waiver  authority  and 
through  these  incentives  to  States,  which  we  are  also  going  to  pro- 
vide, to  set  up  a  uniform  and  comprehensive  one-stop  center,  we 
are  going  to  invite  the  States  to  even  go  beyond  dislocated  workers 
and  provide  anybody  who  needs  a  job  the  help  that  they  need  and 
deserve  in  this  new  economy. 

My  point  is  that  we  do  not  have  a  minute  to  lose  on  this  project. 
Workers  need  more  help  in  this  country  than  they  have  needed  in 
a  very  long  time.  Although  jobs  are  coming  back,  it  is  not  the  old 
jobs  that  are  coming  back.  We  are  now  generating  about  2  million 
jobs  a  year,  and  that  is  good  news;  but  record  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans are  being  stranded  l^tween  jobs,  and  record  numbers  of  young 
people  are  not  even  getting  a  chance  to  get  the  kinds  of  skills  they 
need  to  succeed  in  this  new,  technologically-driven  international 
economy.  We  cannot  wait.  We  have  got  to  deliver.  And  that  is  what 
this  is  all  about,  as  is  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Reich  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Secretary  Robert  B.  Reich 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  subconunittee,  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  role  of  consolidation  in  improving  our  Nation's  em- 
ployment and  training  system. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address  this  year,  President  Clinton  emphasized  that 
helping  Americans  get  new,  first,  and  better  jobs  in  central  to  our  economic  strat- 
egy: 

— The  only  way  to  get  a  job  with  a  growing  income  is  to  have  the  skills  and  the 
ability  to  learn  new  ones.  We  must  streamline  today's  patchwork  of  training  pro- 
grams and  make  them  a  source  of  new  skills  for  people  who  lose  their  jobs.  Reem- 
ployment, not  unemployment,  will  be  the  centerpiece  of  our  economic  renewal. 

More  than  ever  in  America,  what  you  earn  depends  on  what  you  learn.  If  you 
have  the  skills  that  come  with  a  college  degree  or  other  training  beyond  high  school, 
youll  probably  find  a  good  job  and  earn  a  good  wage,  but  if  you  don  t  have  the  skills, 
you're  more  likely  to  be  without  a  job  or  suck  in  a  job  that  goes  nowhere. 

More  than  ever,  America  needs  a  coherent  iobs  and  training  system  that  hel{>8 
all  our  citizens  get  new,  first,  and  better  jobs.  What  we  have  is  a  confusing,  overlap- 
ping and  duplicative  tangle  of  programs,  services  and  rules.  Job-seekers  have  a 
tough  time  finding  out  what  benefits  and  services  are  available  to  them,  where  the 
can  get  good  cpiality  training,  or  even  what  they  need  to  know  in  order  to  build  and 
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hold  sustainable  careers.  Just  when  we  need  a  true  system  of  lifelong  learning,  we 
have  a  rag-tag  collection  of  pro^Euns,  some  of  which  work,  some  of  which  don't  and 
many  for  whom  we  know  very  httle  about  effectiveness. 

The  Challenge 

The  symptoms  of  government's  current  failure  to  deliver  a  coherent  jobs  and 
training  system  are  clear — especially  to  the  citizens  who  need  help  making 
workforce  transitions. 

— Those  looking  for  help  bounce  from  place  to  place — because  there's  no  central 
"intake"  center  to  provide  information  on  jobs  or  skills,  or  to  help  negotiate  the 
thickets  of  training  and  benefit  programs. 

— Reams  of  Federal  rules,  regulations,  statutory  eligibility  standards,  governance 
structures  and  administrative  procedures  add  operating  costs  and  erect  artificial 
barriers  to  program  coordination — despite  the  pleas  of  State  and  local  administra- 
tors for  relief. 

— The  content  of  training  programs  frequently  does  not  connect  with  the  demands 
of  the  marketplace — so  students  and  workers  don't  know  what  to  train  for  in  order 
to  get  and  keep  a  good  job,  and  employers  don't  trust  the  skills  of  training  program 
graduates. 

— Precious  public  dollars  are  wasted  because  all  too  often  we  don't  know  what 
works  and  what  doesn't,  or  we  ignore  the  lessons  learned  and  reward  same-as-usual 
service. 

The  underlying  problem  is  the  lack  of  a  coherent  employment  and  training  sys- 
tem. Instead,  we  have  a  lai^  number  of  disconnected,  categorical  programs  charac- 
terised by  different  eligibifity  requirements,  fiscal  and  plan  years  and  pro-am 
standards.  Narrow  legislative  definitions  drive  a  vicious  cycle  oi  program  prohfera- 
tion — as  programs  target  limited  populations  or  provide  limited  services,  inadequate 
funding  and  the  lack  of  universality  lead  to  pressure  for  a  new  round  of  invest- 
ments. JTPA  started  as  seven  programs  in  1982.  Twelve  years  later,  the  General 
Aocounting*Office  counts  21. 

The  results  can  approach  the  absurd — as  in  the  case  of  Christie  Jerroids  and 
Linda  Bamer,  who  both  lost  their  jobs  when  the  Williamsport,  PA  paper  factory 
where  they  worked  closed  its  doors.  Today,  Christie  is  completing  her  second  semes- 
ter of  college,  aided  by  a  Federal  check  uiat  helps  finance  business  courses  to  land 
her  a  new  job.  But  Linda,  who  is  also  studying  to  learn  new  skills,  is  not  eligible 
for  the  same  kind  of  help.  Why?  Because  even  though  Linda  and  Christie  worked 
under  the  same  contract  and  lost  their  jobs  at  the  same  time,  Christie  made  paper 
napkins — which  were  considered  an  industry  threatened  by  foreign  competition. 
Linda  made  paper  cups — which  were  not. 

The  Administration  s  solution 

That's  why  the  administration's  workforce  security  initiatives — the  Reemployment 
Act  of  1994  and  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  and  GOALS  2000— are  built 
on  the  fiindamental  principles  of  consolidation,  universal  access,  customer  focus 
hirii  standards,  and  accountability. 

The  Reemployment  proposal — which  President  Clinton  announced  yesterday — will 
lay  the  groundwork  for  a  comprehensive  workforce  security  system,  designed  to  link 
all  Americans  who  want  and  need  first  jobs,  new  jobs,  and  better  jobs  to  state-of- 
the-art  employment  services  and  labor  market  information. 

Under  the  Reemployment  Act,  if  Christie  and  Linda  are  laid  off  and  need  help 
finding  reemployment,  both  Christie  and  Linda  will  get  help.  In  fact,  every  perma- 
nently-laid off  worker  who  needs  help  getting  a  new  job — regardless  of  the  cause  of 
dislocation — will  be  eligible  to  get  help  under  the  same  program  and  equivalent  re- 
adjustment services — in  contrast  to  the  current  patchwork  of  dislocated  workers  pro- 
grams. The  Act  will  immediately  consolidate  all  six  programs  for  dislocated  workers 
(which  GAO  counts  as  eight) — Economic  Dislocation  and  Woriier  Assistance 
(EDWAA);  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  (TAA);  NAFTA  Bridge;  Clean  Air  Employ- 
ment Transition  Assistance;  DDP  (Defense  Diversification  Program);  and  DCA  (De- 
fense Conversion  Adjustment) — into  one  single  program,  with  uniform  eligibility. 
Services  will  be  delivered  through  "career  centers,"  where  the  focus  will  be  on  what 
people  need  to  get  their  next  job— not  whether  they  lost  their  last  job  for  the  "right" 
reason. 

In  addition  to  consolidating  services  for  dislocated  workers  through  a  network  of 
career  centers,  the  proposed  Reemployment  Act  will  also  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
network  of  universal  "one-stop  career  centers."  One-stop  career  centers  will  serve 
anyone  who  needs  help — whether  they  are  "dislocated  workers"  or  not.  One-stop  ca- 
reer "shopping*  will  offer  job-seekers  a  single  point  of  access  to  employment  and 
training  programs — and  one  convenient  location  for  labor  market  iniormation,  ac- 
cess to  trainmg  programs,  job  counseling,  and  benefits  information.  When  you're  un- 
employed and  discouraged,  the  last  thing  you  need  is  to  go  from  pillar  to  post.  Cus- 
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tomers  don't  care  how  many  funding  streams  lie  behind  the  help  they  get — ^but  they 
do  care  how  many  places  they  have  to  go  to  get  help. 

The  President's  Reemployment  proposal  will  lay  the  groundworic  for  a  national 
labor  market  information  network,  which  wiU  improve  and  knit  together  State  and 
local  job  data  systems.  This  means  that,  througnout  the  country,  job-seekers  will 
have  easy  access  to  state-of-the-art  information  about  local  and  national  labor  mar- 
kets and  will  be  able  to  make  better-informed  career  and  job  choices  and  training 
selections — so  they  can  prepare  for  a  real  job  on  the  other  end.  Information  on  cur- 
rent job  openings,  trenos  in  job  opportunities,  profiles  of  local  employers,  and  job 
qualification  requirements  will  help  employers  as  well  as  job-seekers.  Job  seekers 
will  have  access  to  objective  data  on  the  performance  of  training  programs  and  serv- 
iceproviders,  so  thev  will  be  able  to  make  informed  education  and  training  dioices. 

Tnroughout,  the  Reemployment  Act — like  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act 
and  GOALS  2000  legislation — ^builds  in  high  standards  and  accountability — which 
means  measuring  programs  by  results — not  micro-managing  program  designs.  For 
example,  as  this  committee  is  particularly  aware,  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Act  is  flexible  on  what  programs  "must"  look  like — and  strong  on  building  in  out- 
come measures.  The  joint  Department  of  Labor  and  Department  of  Education  pro- 
gram eases  the  transition  from  school  to  careers  for  the  large  majority  of  American 
youth  who  are  unprepared  for  the  world  of  work.  By  relying  on  a  competitive  proc- 
ess that  rolls  the  program  out  in  waves,  our  initiative  rewards  the  most  creative 
and  innovative  State  and  local  proposals.  Those  enrolled  in  the  program  benefit 
most  from  state  and  local  initiatives  that  are  tailored  to  their  needs. 

The  academic  and  voluntary  skill  standards  in  GOALS  2000  will  give  students 
and  woiiers  challenging  goals  for  achievement  along  with  trustworthy  credentials 
that  prepare  youth  for  work  and  further  education.  GOALS  2000  creates  a  frame- 
work of  standards  to  hold  schools  and  training  providers  accountable  in  order  to  en- 
sure that  students  re«u;h  those  hi^  standards.  Moreover,  the  legislation  will  provide 
students  and  their  parents  with  information  to  determine  whether  schools  are  effec- 
tively helping  students  master  the  ritiUs  they  need  to  become  fully  productive  citi- 
zens, and  to  make  informed  decisions  about  additional  education,  job  training  and 
employment. 

Accountability  also  means  devoting  resources  to  what  works — and  away  from 
what  does  not.  For  example,  research  indicates  that  a  majority  of  dislocated  workers 
do  not  need  retraining — just  some  basic  help  in  assessing  their  skills  and  in  plan- 
ning and  conducting  uieir  job  search.  These  services  help  in  assessing  their  skills 
and  in  planning  and  conducting  their  job  search.  These  services  help  dislocated 
workers  to  do  vmat  they  want  to  do — get  bade  to  work.  Job  search  assistance  and 
related  basic  services  are  relatively  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  have  been  shown 
to  pay  off  handsomely  in  speeding  reemployment  and  reducing  UI  costs  so  they  will 
play  a  significant  role  under  the  Reemployment  Act. 

Ukewise,  the  evidence  shows  that  short-term  training  programs  don't  work  for 
dislocated  workers — or  for  out-of-school  youth.  So,  in  addition  to  job  search  assist- 
ance, we  offer  longer-term  postsecondary  education  that  pays  off  in  terms  of  hi^er 
earnings.  The  Reemployment  initiative  will  offer  dislocated  workers,  who  need  long- 
term  training  to  get  a  new  job,  access  to  skill-building  programs — along  with  the 
financial  means  necessary  to  finish  retraining  programs.  To  better  address  the 
needs  of  out-of-school  youth — and  to  learn  what  works  in  improving  their  labor  mar- 
ket outcomes — the  Department  is  requesting  waiver  authority  in  order  to  encourage 
States  to  develop  new  models  for  serving  out-of-school  youth  and  is  moving  to  fully 
implement  the  1992  JTPA  amendments. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Department  is  vigorously  building  on  what  does  work.  For 
example,  when  a  30  month  JTPA  study  showed  that  participemt  earnings  exceeded 
program  cost  for  Title  II-A  adults,  the  Department  responded  by  seeking  a  14-per- 
cent increase  for  the  Title  II-A  program  in  the  FY  1995  budget. 

Finally,  an  ongoing  review  of  definitions  and  reporting  requirements  will  help  to 
inform  aecisions  abut  common  information  systems,  eligibility  requirements  and  re- 
porting across  different  programs  and  Federal  departments.  This  will  both  enhance 
access — for  example,  through  shared  application  forms — and  improve  performance 
measurement. 

In  place  of  proliferating  programs,  the  administration  is  creating  a  true  system 
of  lifelong  learning.  We're  consolidating,  streamlining  and  making  far  more  effective 
and  accessible  the  myriad  education  and  job  training  programs  already  out  there. 
We're  streamlining  definitions  and  reporting  requirements  across  programs  and  de- 

Sartments.  We're  building  on  what  works — by  rapidly  disseminating  the  results  of 
emonstration  projects  and  evaluations  into  mainstream  State  and  local  programs. 
We're  going  to  cut  out  program  overlap,  conflict,  and  duplication.  We're  not  all  the 
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way  to  where  we  want  to  be  yet,  but  we  have  made  significant  strides  in  just  one 
year. 

But  I  want  to  add  a  cautionary  note.  We  must  not  use  "streamlining"  or  "  consoli- 
dation" to  become  an  excuse  to  turn  our  back  on  those  who  need  help.  Streamlining 
and  consolidation  are  not  at  odds  with  helping  those  in  need,  the  challenge  is  not 
to  show  how  many  programs  we  can  slice — out  to  build  a  coherent  and  effective  sys- 
tem that  will  provide  quality  service,  access,  and  accountability.  The  focus  must  be 
on  what  people  need — on  the  customers,  not  on  the  accountants. 

As  our  Nation  moves  into  an  increasingly  global  economy,  it  is  more  critical  than 
ever  that  we  maintain  our  commitment  to  building  a  national  workforce  strategy 
that  includes  all  our  citizens.  The  evidence  shows  that  skills  pay  off.  The  evidence 
shows  that  American  workers  can  successfully  train  for  the  hign-skill  work  taking 
shape  all  around  us  today.  And  while  each  Arnerican  has  a  responsibility  to  commit 
to  bfelong  learning,  government  must  help  citizens  equip  themselves  to  negotiate 
transitions  to  first  jobs  or  better  jobs.  We  have  no  excuse  tor  leaving  a  single  citizen 
behind. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thcink  you,  and  I  want  to  commend  you.  I 
think  we  are  moving  in  the  direction  that  we  ought  to  be  moving. 

Let  me  just  mention  one  amendment  that  I  was  able  to  get 
adopted  and  is  now  law  that  permits  this  precise  thing  to  happen 
on  Indian  reservations.  It  may  be  that  they  need  a  little  help  and 
a  little  guidance,  but  it  also  may  be  that  we  can  learn  from  their 
experience.  What  we  did  was  simply  authorize  them  to  consolidate 
in  the  amendment.  I  frankly  do  not  know  how  many  reservations 
are  doing  this.  I  know  there  is  a  little  chaos,  a  little  concern  on  the 
part  of  some,  but  my  guess  is  that  we  can  learn  from  that  experi- 
ence, so  I  would  just  pass  that  along.  You  and  your  staff  may  want 
to  take  a  look  at  that. 

Secretary  Reich.  Senator,  we  learned  a  lot  this  year  from  the 
SWAT  teams  we  put  together  for  Army  bases.  They  are  inter- 
disciplinary, they  came  from  many  different  agencies,  but  the  no- 
tion was  a  one-stop  shop  point  of  entry  for  an  assortment  of  reem- 
ployment services  for  people  who,  because  the  military  bases  were 
being  closed,  needed  help.  And  it  worked  very,  very  well. 

This  is  the  model.  I  have  seen  it  work  around  the  countir.  I  have 
seen  it  work  for  SWAT  teams  on  military  bases.  This  is  the  direc- 
tion we  have  to  move  in. 

Senator  Simon.  I  could  not  agree  more.  You  mentioned  particu- 
larly from  the  viewpoint  of  the  person  who  is  unemployed.  When 
I  was  in  business,  frankly,  I  did  not  use  the  employment  service. 
I  find  that  most  business  people  do  not  use  the  employment  serv- 
ice. They  do  not  find  it  practical.  We  are  more  likely  to  use  the 
classified  ads  in  the  newspaper  than  the  employment  service  in  try- 
ing to  find  someone. 

Do  you  have  any  comment  as  to  what  this  means  from  the  view- 
point of  the  person  in  business  who  wants  to  find  an  employee? 

Secretary  Reich.  The  person  in  business  who  wants  an  employee 
with  certain  skills  needs  to  have  some  indication  that  that  person 
fits  the  bill.  Too  often,  if  it  is  a  job  that  requires  any  kind  of  prob- 
lem-solving at  all,  in  this  country  right  now,  that  proxy  for  some- 
body who  can  learn  on  the  job  is  a  college  degree.  Well,  through 
the  voluntary  national  skill  standards  embodied  in  Groals  2000, 
which  is  also  moving — ^it  has  already  moved  through  the  Senate, 
and  you  and  others  nave  been  very  instrumental  in  making  that 
happen — that  will  give  employers  a  kind  of  proxy,  the  kind  of  cer- 
tification that  they  need  to  know  who  has  the  skills  necessary  to 
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complete  that  job.  That  is  vitally  important,  and  that  fits  right  into 
this  system,  because  you  see,  there  is  a  mismatch  right  now.  Many 
Americans  have  skills,  or  they  do  not  have  skills,  but  they  are  not 
the  right  skills  for  the  emerging  economy.  They  are  not  the  learn- 
ing to  learn  skills;  they  are  not  a  tool  kit  that  enables  people  to 
continuously  learn  in  various  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Employers  need  to  know  who  has  those  learning  tool  kits,  in  ef- 
fect, and  prospective  employees  need  to  get  them.  If  you  have  lost 
a  job,  you  need  to  know  through  this  kind  of  a  system  where  you 
can  get  the  next  job  and  what  skills  you  need.  I  have  met  people 
in  this  country,  around  the  country,  who  have  the  benefit  of  this 
kind  of  work.  There  was  a  man  in  New  Orleans  who  was  a  pipe- 
fitter, but  pipefitters  are  not  in  demand  much  anymore,  was  learn- 
ing to  be  a  computer-aided  drafter  of  piping  systems,  because  he 
knew,  and  he  had  good  information  that  there  were  jobs  out  there, 
there  was  a  need  for  them.  He  knew  exactly  what  he  needed  to 
learn,  and  he  went  into  a  program  that  was  about  18  months  long 
at  a  community  college  to  learn  that.  The  community  college  had 
good  information  and  good  feedback  fi'om  the  business  community, 
and  again,  this  kind  of  system  gives  them  better  feedback,  and  the 
skills  standards  give  them  very  good  feedback  as  to  what  skills  are 
in  demand,  so  that  there  was  that  kind  of  brokerage  function,  and 
that  fellow  knew  that  there  was  a  job  waiting  for  him  because 
those  new  skills  were  in  demand. 

I  can  recite  story  after  story  and  empirical  evidence  after  empiri- 
cal evidence.  We  do  need  to  help  employees  and  employers  bridge 
that  gap. 

Senator  Simon.  You  mentioned  that  when  they  come  in,  they  fill 
out  a  lot  of  pieces  of  paper.  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  26  percent  of 
our  adult  population  are  not  high  school  graduates.  We  have,  by 
the  most  conservative  estimate,  23  million  adult  Americans  who 
cannot  fill  out  an  application  form.  Will  there  be  some  effort 
made — and  let  me  just  add  that  I  just  yesterday  got  a  manuscript 
from  someone  who,  believe  it  or  not,  graduated  fi'om  college  and 
was  able  to  get  through  without  learning  to  read  and  write.  I  be- 
lieve Senator  Kassebaum  was  here  when  we  had  a  player  for  the 
Washington  Redskins,  Dexter  Manley,  who  went  to  Oklahoma 
State  University  for  4  years  and  1  day  realized,  "I  just  have  to  get 
hold  of  myself,'  contacted  a  school  here  in  Washington  where  they 
tested  him  and  found  that  he  read  at  the  second  grad  level. 

Are  we  going  to  find  out  whether  people,  as  they  come  in,  wheth- 
er it  is  for  welfare  or  unemployment,  have  just  the  basic  skills? 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  just  teaching  them  how  to  run  a  computer. 
It  is  more  basic  than  that. 

Secretary  Reich.  Yes.  Assessment  is  right  up  front,  so  that  your 
ability  to  read  or  write  or  whatever  skills  you  have  or  do  not  have 
is  one  of  the  first  things  you  discover  and  is  discovered  in  terms 
of  what  you  need  to  get  the  next  job.  That  is  vitally  important. 

With  regard  to  dislocated  workers  and  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance system,  in  the  President's  bill  there  is  a  requirement  very 
early  on  that  an  assessment  be  made.  In  fact,  the  assessment  has 
to  begin  by  the  fifth  week  sifter  you  have  started  unemployment  in- 
surance as  to  whether  you  are  likely  to  get  your  old  job  back  again, 
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in  other  words,  whether  you  are  likely  to  be  simply  temporarily  on 
layoff. 

And  if  it  turns  out  that  you  are  not  likely  to  get  your  old  job  back 
again  because  your  industry  is  shrinking  or  because  of  some  other 
demographic  factor,  then  you  are  put  into  reemployment  services, 
including  the  assessment  right  there  at  that  one-stop  center. 

Senator  Simon.  And  I  would  urge  that  however  you  structure 
this,  that  you  do  not  just  ask  someone  are  you  able  to  read  and 
write,  that  somehow  tnere  really  has  to  be  a  very  concrete  assess- 
ment so  that  you  learn  whether  those  basic  skills  are  there  and 
then  get  people  involved.  You  have  a  former  member  of  my  staff 
on  your  staff  now  who  is  working  on  that. 

Senator  Kassebaum,  themk  you  for  being  here  and  for  your  inter- 
est in  this. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  I  would  like  to  ask  that  a  statement  of  Senator  Thurmond 
be  made  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Simon.  It  will  be  entered  in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Thurmond  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Thurmond 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning  to  receive 
testimony  concerning  our  Federal  employment  training  programs. 
I  would  like  to  welcome  all  of  our  witnesses  here  today.  I  am  sure 
their  testimony  will  be  helpful  in  addressing  the  issues  relating  to 
these  programs. 

Many  of  our  employment  training  programs  typically  target  dis- 
locatea  workers,  youth,  people  with  disabilities,  and  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged.  These  progprams  attempt  to  help  Americans 
obtain  training  and  find  jobs.  However,  I  believe  the  current  sys- 
tem of  Federal  employment  training  programs  are  fragmented  and 
inefficient. 

According  to  the  General  Accounting  Office,  there  are  currently 
154  different  Federal  employment  training  programs.  These  pro- 
grams are  run  by  14  different  Federal  agencies  and  cost  approxi- 
mately $25  billion  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  a  fragmented  system  of  Federal  programs 
creates  a  number  of  obstacles  we  must  overcome  if  we  are  to  help 
workers  obtain  training  and  find  jobs.  We  must  begin  to  consolidate 
and  coordinate  these  programs  to  eliminate  the  duplication  of  serv- 
ices, the  conflicting  eligibility  requirements,  and  the  plginning  and 
budgeting  cycles. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  holding  this 
hearing  in  such  a  timely  fashion.  As  you  know,  the  administration 
has  just  released  its  plan  to  address  Federal  employment  training; 
and  Senator  Kassebaum,  our  Ranking  Member,  will  soon  introduce 
legislation  which  will  provide  a  framework  for  overhauling  our  sys- 
tem of  job  training  programs. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  issue. 
I  believe  we  can  work  together  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  job  training. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  welcome  our  witnesses  here  today,  and  I 
look  forward  to  their  testimony. 
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Senator  Kassebaum.  As  you  know,  and  as  the  Secretary  knows, 
this  whole  issue  of  job  training  is  one  I  am  very  interested  in  and 
care  a  great  deal  about.  As  the  Secretary  knows,  the  words  that  he 
has  said  and  the  words  of  President  Clinton  yesterday  are  certainly 
ones  I  agree  with.  There  is  a  bewildering  array  of  programs,  there 
is  a  need  to  consolidate,  a  need,  to  have  a  better  understanding  of 
where  people  need  to  go  to  find  help  and  how  to  get  help  in  the 
system. 

But  as  I  think  you  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  disagree  on  how  this 
plan  gets  us  to  where  I  would  wish  we  could  go  and  go  imme- 
diately. I  would  guess  that  you  have  felt  we  cannot  get  there  with- 
out some  intermediary  steps.  But  there  are  just  two  things  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  before  I  ask  a  question.  One  is — and  I  think  we 
heard  this  when  you  came  to  visit  in  Wichita,  where  many  Boeing 
workers  have  been  laid  off — ^that  it  is  not  so  much  always  a  ques- 
tion of  retraining,  because  many  have  had  good  training;  it  is  a 
question  of  where  the  jobs  are.  No  matter  how  many  people  will  go 
tnrough  the  system  and  how  we  restructure  it,  if  the  jobs  are  not 
there,  and  we  are  not  helping  people  get  to  the  right  jobs,  then  we 
have  really  missed  what  I  think  is  the  big  issue. 

Secretary  REICH.  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more.  Senator. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  And  I  was  struck  by  two  people  we  met 
that  day.  One,  a  young  man  who  had  been  trained  as  an  engineer 
and  had  a  college  degree,  and  a  young  woman  who  had  been  laid 
off,  they  were  going  back  to  vocational  technical  school  for  work  in 
the  health  care  field,  because  they  had  analyzed  where  they  felt 
the  jobs  were  going  to  be. 

I  think  that  first  and  foremost,  so  often  there  is  a  real  mismatch. 
I  have  visited  job  training  programs,  and  I  am  sure  you  have,  too — 
I  would  guess  we  all  have — ^^ere  you  look  at  some  of  the  people 
who  are  working  in  various  initiatives  in  these  job  training  centers, 
and  you  wonder  whether  they  are  really  going  to  find  a  job  at  the 
end  of  that  program. 

I  think  that  there  is  just  no  substitute  for  providing  jobs  and, 
more  importantly,  not  to  spend  a  whole  lot  of  money  in  restructur- 
ing and  retraining,  if  we  are  not  doing  a  better  job  of  matching  peo- 
ple to  where  the  jobs  are.  And  I  am  sure  you  would  agree  with 
that. 

Secretary  Reich.  Yes,  Senator,  Not  only  do  I  agree,  but  this  par- 
ticular plan,  the  Reemployment  Act  of  1994,  is  premised  on  that 
very  notion,  that  is,  good  information.  You  cannot  even  begin  train- 
ing, you  cannot  even  move  into  extended  unemployment  benefits 
until  you  have  an  assessment  not  only  of  your  skills,  but  also, 
where  the  jobs  are,  what  the  jobs  are,  what  you  need  to  train  for, 
what  skills  are  necessary,  and  on  top  of  that,  for  the  first  time,  ask- 
ing trainers  to  provide  consumer  reports  on  their  success  in  getting 
people  jobs. 

You  know,  right  now,  we  have  a  system  where  people  do  not  even 
know  what  they  are  getting  in  terms  of  training.  So  we  are  on  ex- 
actly the  same  pathway  with  regard  to  that. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  Lane 
Kirkland's  remark  that  "Jobs  create  training;  training  does  not  cre- 
ate iobs."  I  think  that  is  a  particularly  wise  observation,  and  I 
think  we  would  all  agree  witn  that.  But  to  specifically  ask  about 
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this  system — ^because  as  you  know,  I  have  strongly  felt  that  with 
154  different  Federal  jobs  programs,  we  have  simply  got  to  do  a 
better  job  of  coordination. 

You  are  taking  six  dislocated  worker  programs,  and  is  this  cor- 
rect that  only  the  six  dislocated  worker  programs  that  would  be 
part  of  this  new  reemployment  system? 

Secretary  Reich.  No,  that  is  incorrect.  In  fact,  Senator,  let 
me 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  let  me  just  ask,  Mr.  Secretary,  can  ev- 
erybody use  the  one- stop  career  center? 

Secretary  Reich.  Yes.  For  States  that  opt  into  one-stop  career 
centers,  everybody  can  use  them.  In  fact,  we  are  going  to  consoli- 
date every  dislocated  worker  program  there  is.  Now,  you  say  six 
programs;  some  people  count  it  as  eight  programs.  There  is  a  lot 
of  money  involved  here,  whether  you  count  it  as  six  or  eight  or  fif- 
teen. That  GAO  report  that  Senator  Simon  referred  to  initially  in- 
cludes many  both  tiny  programs  and  also  programs  like  Pell 
Grants  and  Job  Corps  and  things  that  have  a  huge  array  of  pur- 
poses for  young  people,  for  disadvantaged  young  people. 

You  are  absolutely  correct  that  we  have  got  to  begin  the  process 
of  consolidation,  and  indeed,  that  is  what  we  are  doing.  The  one- 
stop  carper  centers  will  be  places  where  not  only  can  dislocated 
workers  get  additional  help,  but  other  programs  will  be  consoli- 
dated as  well.  In  fact,  there  will  be  incentives,  I  hope — and  I  can- 
not State  positively  at  this  point  in  time — but  my  hope  is  that 
when  we  come  up  with  our  welfare  proposal,  that  will  also  be  a 
place  where  welfare  recipients  who  want  to  be  on  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram under  the  welfare  services  can  also  use  that  same  center,  be- 
cause after  all,  if  people  need  job  counseling  and  job  training  and 
job  search  assistance  and  so  forth,  it  does  not  matter  who  they  are, 
and  it  should  not  matter  who  they  are;  they  still  need  the  same 
help. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Let  me  ask  again,  then,  because  I  am  just 
trying  to  understand  from  this  map  and  your  other  map — so  this 
would  completely  end  the  employment  office  as  well  as  the  unem- 
ployment office;  this  career  center  will  take  the  place  of  that? 

Secretary  Reich.  Everything  would  be  consolidated  in  one  place. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  So  there  would  no  longer  be  a  separate  em- 
ployment office  or  unemployment  office? 

Secretary  Reich.  That  is  right.  It  would  all  be  within  this  one 
stop.  Do  you  like  it? 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  if  that  is  what  it  really  does,  I  do. 

Secretary  Reich.  Are  you  ready  to  sign  on?  [Laughter.]  I  mean, 
you  were  just  quoting  Lane  Kirkland. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Yes.  That  is  a  step  forward,  isn't  it? 
[Laughter.]  But  I  want  to  be  able  to  understand — I  have  not  seen 
the  legislative  language  yet,  and  if  indeed  it  would  mean  that  the 
employment  service  and  the  unemployment  service  offices  would 
really  be  terminated  and  folded  into  a  one-stop  career  center 

Secretary  Reich.  That  is  precisely  the  idea. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  legislative 
language,  Mr.  Secretary,  because  I  think  that  is  a  good  idea.  There 
is  the  one-stop  career  center,  but  isn't  there  also  fmother  center — 
and  I  do  not  know  what  that  is  called — that  is  also  a  career  center, 
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that  can  be  your  vocational  technical  school,  or  it  might  be  a  sepa- 
rate center  that  has  advisory  boards  and  so  forth? 

Secretary  Reich.  That  is  right.  If  States  want  to  buy  in — and 
there  is  going  to  be  a  pot  of  money  that  hopefully  entices  them  to 
do  that — States  can  buy  into  a  much  more  ambitious  one-stop  cen- 
ter than  even  we  are  designing  here,  and  it  could  be  that  a  State 
decides  that  a  community  college  is  going  to  be  that  comprehensive 
one-stop  career  center  for  all  kinds  of  services. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  My  last  question  is  why  do  you  need  a  pot 
of  money  to  entice  them?  If  it  is  a  good  idea,  why  wouldn't  it  just 
be  something  they  would  wish  to  do? 

Secretary  Reich.  Because  in  the  first  stage,  that  is,  with  regard 
to  all  dislocated  workers,  we  are  going  to  condition  receipt  of  this 
assistance  upon  the  State's  agreement  to  consolidate  all  of  those 
dislocated  worker  programs  and  provide  this  one  stop  with  regard 
to  the  employment  service,  unemployment  insurance  system,  and 
so  forth. 

With  regard  to  the  more  ambitious  one-stop  career  centers,  our 
feeling  was  that  we  wanted  to  do  the  same  thing  we  did  with  re- 
gard to  the  school-to-work  program,  and  that  is  get  States  on  board 
as  fast  as  they  could,  rather  than  a  Federal  mandate.  We  do  not 
really  believe  in  those  kinds  of  mandates.  We  want  to  encourage 
the  States  to  do  it  as  creatively  as  they  can,  provide  some  criteria 
they  have  to  meet,  precisely  the  way  we  did  in  the  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  Act,  so  that  States  can  get  on  board  as  fast  as  they 
can;  they  can  do  it  in  ways  they  want  to  do  it,  as  long  as  they  meet 
these  general  criteria;  they  can  choose  precisely  how  they  design — 
but  the  objective  is  exactly  the  same,  that  is,  a  one-stop,  com- 
prehensive center  that  people  can  come  to  for  all  of  their  job  needs. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  A  final  question.  Will  the  legislation  give 
States  waiver  authority  so  that  they  can  undertake  whatever  they 
wish  to  do? 

Secretary  Reich.  Yes.  The  legislation  will  give  them  waiver  au- 
thority. And  there  is  also — and  I  want  to  stress  this — waiver  au- 
thority in  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  so  that  States  can 
be  even  more  creative  with  a  broader  array  of  programs. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Reich.  And  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you.  Sen- 
ator, on  this. 

Senator  Simon.  Senator  Gregg. 

Senator  Gregg.  Thank  you. 

Well,  I  think  the  concept  is  superb  and  a  long  time  coming,  and 
it  should  have  been  done  a  long  time  ago.  I  guess  the  devil  is  in 
the  details,  and  we  have  not  seen  the  actual  bill,  but  I  like  the  con- 
cept, obviously. 

I  guess  looking  at  it  as  a  former  administrator  on  the  State  level, 
my  questions  would  be  initially  on  the  waiver.  Are  you  going  to  say 
to  the  States  that,  all  right,  this  is  the  goal,  and  if  you  can  develop 
a  plan  that  integrates  your  entire  dislocated  worker  program  and 
your  welfare  recipient  program  into  it,  we  are  going  to  let  you  do 
whatever  you  want,  basically?  I  mean,  what  flexibility  are  you  talk- 
ing about  in  your  waiver  program? 
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Secretary  Reich.  I  do  not  want  to  get  ahead  of  mvself  or  HHS 
or  the  administration  on  welfare,  because  we  are  still  working  out 
the  details.  Our  hope  is  that  all  of  these  programs  will  fit  hand- 
in-glove,  and  there  will  be  the  same  one-stop  center  for  helping 
people  get  the  next  job. 

But  putting  the  welfare  to  one  side  just  for  a  moment,  there  are 
three  ways  of  integrating.  One  is  mandating  that  all  of  these  pro- 
grams are  integrated  at  the  State  level.  Ana  we  are  going  to  man- 
date that  the  oislocated  worker  programs,  all  of  them,  are  going  to 
be  consolidated,  provided  through  one  stop  and  made  user-friendly, 
with  all  of  the  performance  appraisals  and  performance  criteria 
and  all  of  the  ways  of  ensuring  that  there  is  a  firm  linkage  between 
job  and  reemployment  service  and  training,  what  we  just  talked 
about  a  moment  ago.  So  that  is  number  one. 

The  number  two  way  of  consolidating  is  through  waiver  author- 
ity, and  that  is  in  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  and  so 
forth.  That  enables  the  States  to  come  up  with  very  creative  ways, 
according  to  a  set  of  criteria,  of  consolidating  an  awful  lot  of  pro- 

frams.  In  fact,  I  think  if  my  memory  is  correct,  there  are  30  to  40 
ifferent  kinds  of  programs,  labor  department  education  programs, 
and  so  forth. 

The  third,  and  I  believe  over  the  long-term  the  most  important 
way  of  ensuring  streamlining,  is  to  create  these  one-stop  centers, 
mandating  for  flie  dislocated  workers  and  then  creating  incentives 
for  the  States  to  enlarge  these  one-stop  centers  and  provide  all 
sorts  of  services  even  for  nondislocated  workers,  everybody  who 
needs  a  good  job  and  a  better  job  and  a  job  assessment. 

So  we  are  coming  at  it  from  three  different  directions  because  we 
want  to  give  the  States  maximum  flexibility,  and  we  want  to  also 
ensure,  as  the  chairman,  Senator  Simon,  was  saying  initially,  that 
everybody  is  covered,  that  we  are  not  going  to  leave  anybody  out. 

Senator  Gregg.  Well,  in  specifics,  you  put  all  the  programs  to- 
gether, but  there  are  about  five  or  six  different  definitions  of  what 
a  low-income  person  is,  for  example,  that  drives  what  program  can 
be  applied  to  that  individual.  Is  the  State  going  to  have  the  capac- 
ity to  waive  those  definitional  entry  tests? 

Secretary  Reich.  No.  We  are  going  to  at  the  Federal  level  seek 
to  standardize  the  definitions  across  programs. 

Senator  Gregg.  So  you  are  going  to  come  up  with  one  definition 
of  "low-income"? 

Secretary  Reich.  We  would  like  to  do  that.  In  fact,  we  have  al- 
ready embarked  upon  that  effort. 

Senator  Gregg.  Is  that  in  the  legislation  that  you  are  proposing? 

Secretary  Reich.  That  is  not  inside  this  particular  legislation,  be- 
cause this  legislation  deals  primarily  with  dislocated  workers,  and 
then  the  incentives  to  create  one-stop  comprehensive  centers  for  ev- 
erything else. 

Now,  we  are  embarking  on  that  administratively,  and  we  will 
come  back  to  you,  come  back  to  Congress,  to  the  extent  that  legisla- 
tion is  needed.  We  do  want  to  standardize  definitions  because  that 
is  one  thing  that  makes  consolidation  very  difficult. 

Senator  Gregg.  Well,  one  way  you  could  standardize  definitions 
would  be  to  pick  a  threshold  definition  and  then  give  the  States  the 
capacity  to  waive  the  rest  of  definitions. 
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Secretary  Reich.  That  is  a  very  good  idea,  and  that  may  be  pos- 
sible. It  is  also  a  definition  of  '^outh."  I  mean  there  are  all  kinds 
of  definitions  that  are  different  m  different  kinds  of  programs. 

Senator  Gregg.  That  was  my  next  question;  how  are  you  going 
to  handle  in  the  dislocated  worker  area  and — maybe  your  bill  does 
handle  it — the  55-60  issue,  which  a  couple  of  these  programs  have. 

Secretary  Reich.  The  bill  actually  provides  a  uniform  definition 
of  "dislocated  worker."  The  bill  integrates,  consolidates  and  stream- 
lines the  dislocated  worker,  because  as  I  said  initially,  one  of  the 
big  emerging  problems  facing  Americans  right  now,  even  though 
the  economy  is  getting  better,  is  that  so  many  Americans  are 
stranded  between  jobs.  But  that  does  not  end  our  job  of  making 
sure  that  all  of  these  programs  are  streamlined.  That  is  the  start- 
ing point. 

Senator  Gregg.  In  that  area,  have  you  looked  at  all  of  these  dif- 
ferent programs — and  you  are  saying  there  are  eight  major  ones — 
that  you  are  going  to  consolidate  here,  where  the  ratio  of  adminis- 
trative cost  to  actual  dollars  reaching  the  recipient  costs  are  signifi- 
cantly different.  I  think  I  have  seen  numbers  that  vary  from  7  per- 
cent to  15  percent  and  even  higher.  Are  you  addressing  that  issue 
of  trying  to  standardize  the  administrative  costs? 

Secretary  Reich.  We  expect  and  anticipate  that  the  administra- 
tive costs  would  be  reduced  dramatically  in  some  of  the  categorical 
progn^ams,  because  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  figure  out 
whether  someone  qualified  as  a  worker  eligible  for  defense  adjust- 
ment or  a  worker  eligible  for  Clean  Air  Act  adjustment  and  so 
forth.  If  this  is  all  in  one  bin,  we  should  be  able  to  save  some  ad- 
ministrative costs,  and  those  saving^  would  go  directly  to  provide 
additional  services. 

Senator  Gregg.  Do  you  have  a  target  number  for  administrative 
costs  under  this  proposal? 

Secretary  Reich.  No.  Under  the  proposal,  we  are  not  assuming — 
and  under  the  budget  proposal  we  have  submitted,  and  I  have  al- 
ready talked  to  the  House  Appropriations  Committee — we  are  not 
making  any  assumptions  about  major  savings.  Over  a  5-year  inter- 
val, a  very,  very  conservative  assumption  is  about  $400  to  $500 
million  in  savings  with  regard  to  a  dislocated  worker  program  in 
toto  over  a  5-year  window  that  would  be  $11  billion  on  the  discre- 
tionary side — and  that  is  folding  in  all  of  the  progprams  we  have — 
and  $2  billion  on  the  mandatory  side.  We  think  that  that  is  a  very, 
very  conservative  estimate  of  the  savings,  and  those  savings  are 
built  into  the  program  in  terms  of  expanding  coverage,  because  as 
I  have  said  before,  more  and  more  Americans  need  help  getting  the 
next  job. 

I  do  also  want  to  emphasize  something  that  Senator  Kassebaum 
brought  up  before.  This  is  not  just  a  retraining  program.  In  fact, 
our  estimate  is  that  two-thirds  of  the  people  who  need  reemploy- 
ment services  will  not  need  retraining.  They  may  need — in  fact,  do 
need,  probably  in  all  cases — some  job  search  assistance,  good  infor- 
mation about  the  jobs  and  the  skills  and  the  training  needed.  But 
only  about  one-third  of  them,  by  our  estimates,  on  the  basis  of  the 
programs  that  work  very  well,  will  actually  need  retraining. 

Senator  Gregg.  Now,in  the  area  of  the  administrative  costs,  if 
you  are  going  to  save  those  types  of  dollars,  and  you  think  that  is 
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conservative,  then  I  presume  you  are  talking  about  reducing  the 
actual  physical  person  overhead  here.  How  many  people  do  you  ex- 
pect to  be  reducing  in  the  area  of  administration  as  a  result  of  this 
consolidation? 

Secretary  REICH.  I  can  get  you  any  specifics  we  have  in  terms  of 
estimates.  What  I  know  right  here  and  now  is  that  we  have  esti- 
mated total  service  capacity  on  the  basis  of  whatever  savings  we 
can  reap.  That  is,  there  are  2.2  million  workers  in  a  given  year 
over  the  last  recent  years  who  are  losing  their  jobs  due  to  plant 
closings,  defense  downsizing,  corporate  downsizing,  and  so  forth. 
This  is  adjusted  for  the  business  cycle.  We  expect  2.2  million  at 
least.  Of  those  2.2  million,  approximately  1.3  million,  according  to 
our  estimates,  need  these  kinds  of  services,  could  benefit  substan- 
tially from  these  one-stop  services.  Of  that  1.3  million,  our  estimate 
is  that  about  400,000  need  retraining  and  could  really  benefit  from 
long-term  retraining. 

Now,  all  of  the  savings  that  we  have  from  consolidation  would  be 
put  into  that,  but  I  want  to  sound  a  cautionary  note  because  many 
programs  for  dislocated  workers,  but  also  programs  even  beyond 
dislocated  workers  that  were  in  that  GAO  report,  are  really  very 
tiny  programs.  So  that  although  we  can  consolidate  them,  realisti- 
cally, we-  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  expect  huge  amounts  of  sav- 
ings because  the  base  is  very  small,  because  the  programs  them- 
selves are  very  small. 

Senator  Gregg.  But  you  must  be  planning  that  you  are  going  to 
create  a  certain  number  of  dislocated  workers  through  this  consoli- 
dation. Do  you  have  a  number  on  that? 

Secretary  Reich.  No.  I  would  hope  that  streamlining  does  not 
create — ^you  are  talking  about  dislocated  workers  who  are  providing 
services. 

Senator  Gregg.  Yes,  right.  You  have  a  number  of  people  who  are 
doing  the  criteria  that  you  will  no  longer  be  requiring  them  to  re- 
view; you  have  got  a  lot  of  folks  in  the  administrative  areas. 

Secretary  Reich.  But  remember  that  the  universe  of  people  who 
need  these  services,  who  need  help  getting  the  next  job,  is  much, 
much  larger,  far  larger  than  we  are  now  serving,  right  now,  there 
is  no  program  in  effect  to  help  the  majority  of  American  workers 
who  lose  their  jobs.  If  you  do  not  fall  into  one  of  these  little  categor- 
ical programs,  you  are  not  going  to  get  help  in  terms  of  retraining 
or  anything  else. 

The  universe  is  much  larger,  and  therefore  we  are  seeking  from 
Congress  additional  resources  to  provide  help  for  dislocated  work- 
ers. Now,  if  States  opt  for  that 

Senator  Gregg.  So  are  you  going  to  need  more  people,  then,  to 
do  this  if  you  are  going  to-- — 

Secretary  Reich.  Well,  I  expect  we  may  need  some  additional 
people.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  going  to  need  many  people,  be- 
cause there  are  the  savings  that  you  referred  to  in  terms  of  consoli- 
dation. Our  goal,  presumably,  is  the  same  as  everyone  else's  goal, 
and  that  is  to  get  as  much  service  to  the  people  who  need  it  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  help  Americans  move  as  quickly  as  possible  into  new 
jobs,  because  once  they  move  into  new  jobs  quicklv,  they  are  by  def- 
inition productive  citizens,  taxpaying  citizens,  and  we  all  gain. 
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I  want  to  refer  to  an  experiment  done  in  New  Jersey,  one  of  the 
leading  experiments,  pilot  projects,  that  really  led  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  kind  of  program  would  be  tremendously  useful.  I 
have  a  lot  of  casual  empiricism  based  upon  going  around  the  coun- 
try to  Wichita  and  around  20  other  sites  around  the  country,  but 
this  was  a  very  carefully  crafted  experiment  done  with  2,500  to 
3,000  people  who  were  given  early  on,  when  they  registered  for  un- 
employment insurance,  what  is  called  colloquially  "profiling."  They 
were  identified  as  not  likely  to  get  their  jobs  back  again  and  then 
g^ven,  in  one  stop,  a  whole  array  of  reemployment  services. 

A  control  group  was  not  identified  and  not  given  any  of  these 
services.  It  turned  out  that  with  regard  to  the  group  that  was  given 
these  services,  the  duration  of  unemployment  shrank  considerably. 
That  is  veiy  important  information,  t^cause  if  you  can  actually 
shrink  the  auration  of  unemployment  and  get  people  into  new  jobs, 
you  not  only  save  on  unemployment  insurance,  but  you  also  save 
in  terms  of  productive  citizens,  back  to  work;  they  are  also  tax- 
paying  citizens.  So  you  save  in  many,  many  wavs. 

Last  year,  the  Federal  Government  spent  $14  billion  on  emer- 
gency extended  benefits  over  and  above  the  $22  billion  spent  in  the 
normal  Federal/State  unemployment  insurance  system.  That  is  $36 
billion  spent  not  helping  people  into  new  jobs,  not  helping  to  train 
people,  not  giving  them  reemployment  services — just  keeping  them 
sitting  there. 

Senator  Gregg.  Would  you  expect,  therefore,  that  if  somebody 
came  in  and  was  identified  as  someone  who  needed  retraining,  and 
they  refused  retraining,  that  they  would  therefore  not  be  able  to  re- 
ceive imemployment? 

Secretary  Reich.  If  they  were  not  in  a  retraining  program,  they 
would  not  get  extended  benefits  under  this  program. 

Senator  Gregg.  Assuming  you  are  very  successful,  that  this 
works,  and  you  have  created  a  demand  beyond  the  basic  folks  who 
are  not  participating  in  the  unemployment  system,  what  is  your 
outside  number  for  what  this  is  going  to  cost? 

Secretary  Reich.  The  President's  5-year  budget  ramps  up  to  a  lit- 
tle over  $3  billion  a  year.  That  is  $2  billion  for  the  reemployment 
services,  which  include  everything  from  job  search  and  job  counsel- 
ing and  retraining,  and  a  little  over  $1  billion  a  year  for  extended 
benefits  only  for  those  people  who  are  in  training  and  who  have 
started  training  during  the  course  of  their  26  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Senator  Gregg.  Does  that  presume  a  400,000-person  usage? 

Secretary  Reich.  Yes.  That  assumes  400,000  persons  for  retrain- 
ing, but  it  assumes  1.3  million  for  usage  with  regard  to  all  of  these 
reemployment  services. 

Senator  Gregg.  And  aft^r  5  years,  does  that  number  continue  to 
go  up,  or  does  it  level  off? 

Secretary  Reich.  Yes,  it  would  level  off.  That  would  be  a  steady 
State. 

Senator  Gregg.  At  $3  billion. 

Secretary  Reich.  A  little  over  $3  billion. 

Senator  Gregg.  And  what  does  that  number  compare  to  in  the 
budget  today? 
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Secretary  Reich.  In  the  budget  today,  the  fiscal  1994  budget,  we 
have  a  little  over  $1  billion  for  these  various  dislocated  worker  pro- 
grams. And  I  just  mentioned  that  we  have  an  extraordinarily  ex- 
pensive— in  fact,  last  year,  we  had  a  mind-boggling  expensive — 
emergency  extended  benefit  progpram  in  this  country. 

Senator  Gregg.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  still  have  some  more  questions, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  all  the  time.  Is  there  going  to  be  an- 
other round? 

Senator  Simon.  Senator  Kassebaum? 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  ask,  isn't 
it  true,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  totality  of  the  small  programs  as 
well  as  some  of  the  others,  including  the  dislocated  workers,  is 
about  $25  billion? 

Secretary  Reich.  If  you  include  everything — that  is,  Pell  Grants, 
education  grants,  all  of  the  education  department  special  grants  for 
special  education — ^in  other  words,  if  you  extend  the  net  very,  very 
widely  to  talk  about  education  and  training  as  broadly  as  possible, 
yes,  you  are  up  very  high,  but  again,  I  want  to  make  sure  that  we 
all  understand  that  here,  we  are  talking  about  dislocated  workers, 
and  that  is  a  very  rapidly  growing  population  in  this  country. 

We  do — and  let  me  underscore  it  again — want  to  use  tnis  one- 
stop  system  as  the  springboard  for  consolidating  a  lot  of  other  pro- 
grams as  well. 

Senator  Simon.  Senator  Gregg? 

Senator  Gregg.  Thank  you. 

Now,  on  your  tracking  system,  you  are  going  to  have  sort  of  a 
national  computer  bank,  I  take  it,  for  jobs? 

Secretary  Reich.  The  databank — and  we  are  testing  it  right  now; 
in  fact,  I  am  going  to  go  out  to  West  Virginia  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  because  we  have  a  pilot  project — will  be  primarily  region- 
ally focused.  Our  findings  are  that  although  national  jobs  informa- 
tion is  useful  to  people,  most  people  really  do  not  want  to  move  if 
they  can  possibly  avoid  moving.  Most  people  can  in  fact  find  jobs 
in  the  region.  Even  regions  of  fairly  high  unemployment,  there  are 
mismatches  between  job  openings. 

I  was  in  Southern  California  recently,  in  East  Los  Angeles,  talk- 
ing to  employers  there,  and  they  need  people  for  mobile  electronics, 
for  PBX  exchange  hookups,  and  they  could  not  find  people.  This 
does  not  require  a  college  degree. 

Then,  I  visited  one  of  these  training  centers  which  is  doing  it 
right — it  was  not  fully  one-stop,  but  it  was  doing  it  right — and  they 
were  training  young  people,  and  in  this  instance,  most  of  those 
young  people  had  been  in  gangs.  They  had  not  even  finished  high 
school.  They  were  getting  their  G.E.D.s,  and  then  they  were  getting 
trained,  with  an  80  percent  or  higher  placement  rate,  for  those  jobs 
that  required  skills. 

Senator  Gregg.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  good  emphasis,  regionally. 
I  agree,  and  that  was  going  to  be  the  thrust  of  my  questions,  so 
I  think  that  is  a  good  emphasis. 

Is  there  anything  in  this  bill  that  is  going  to  amount  to  a  man- 
date on  the  States  or  a  cost  to  the  States  which  is  not  going  to  be 
paid  for? 

Secretary  Reich.  No. 
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Senatx)r  Gregg.  Now,  when  you  are  saying  you  are  training  to 
job  specifics,  how  are  you  going  to  create  a  structure  to  do  that? 
Are  you  going  to  leave  that  to  tne  States,  or  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment going  to  design  that? 

Secretary  Reich.  I  am  sorry.  Could  you  repeat  your  question?  I 
want  to  make  sure  I  understand- 

Senator  Gregg.  Your  concept  is  to  train  to  specific  jobs  or  train 
to  specific  areas  of  employment. 

Secretary  IteiCH.  Yes.  The  notion  is  that  if  you  are  unemployed, 
probably  you  do  not  need  retraining.  Two-thirds  of  the  time,  you 
need  job  search  assistance  and  job  counseling  and  good  information 
about  where  the  next  job  is  and  so  forth.  But  in  case  you  do  need 
retraining,  you  at  least  need  good,  high-quality  information  about 
what  to  train  for.  And  therefore  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
right  now,  in  cooperation  with  the  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem, is  developing  a  database  that  can  be  used  on  a  regional  level 
so  that  you  know  what  to  train  for. 

On  top  of  that,  in  this  legislation,  there  would  be  a  kind  of 
consumer  reports  that  would  have  to  be  filed  by  anybody  who  is  of- 
fering training,  showing  exactly  what  their  placement  rate  is  and 
how  successful  they  have  been  in  getting  people  jobs,  because  you 
do  not  want  to  waste  your  time,  you  do  not  want  to  waste  your  ef- 
fort. That  is  the  feedback  loop.  You  are  still  in  charge;  this  puts 
you  as  the  consumer  in  charge.  Nobody  is  telling  you  what  to  do. 
But  we  want  to  make  sure  that  you  get  the  best  information  you 
can  possibly  get  about  where  the  jobs  are,  what  the  jobs  are,  what 
skills  are  necessary  and  what  to  train  for. 

Senator  Gregg.  Would  there  also  be  a  consumer  report  on  how 
this  program  has  worked,  so  that  you  can  have  a  4-year  review  as 
to  the  folks  who  came  in  and  the  folks  who  went  out  the  door  and 
what  their  level  of  employment  is? 

Secretary  Reich.  Well,  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  services  offered 
in  these  on-stop  centers,  with  regard  to  the  one-stop  career  centers. 
States  have  an  option.  Again,  we  do  not  want  to  shackle  the  States* 
hands.  We  are  saying  to  States  essentially  we  want  you  to  either 
consolidate  all  of  these  services  in  one  place  and  then  adhere  to 
very  strict  performance  criteria,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  going 
to  review  these  performance  criteria,  and  if  you  do  not  match  up, 
then  you  are  going  to  be  penalized,  and  you  will  just  not  get  that 
money  next  year;  or.  States,  you  can  create  a  competitive  market 
in  which  you  charter  a  lot  of  these  different  competitive  one-stop 
career  centers.  You  still  have  performance  criteria,  but  you  are  let- 
ting the  marketplace  be  a  more  powerful  vehicle  for  ensuring  ac- 
countability. 

Senator  Gregg.  You  are  talking  about  spending  $3  billion  here, 
and  it  is  $1  billion  in  relationship  to  today's  budget,  and  as  Senator 
Kassebaum  has  pointed  out,  there  is  about  $20  billion  in  various 
Federal  activity  in  this  area.  And  you  are  talking  about  further  ex- 
panding this  down  the  road.  I  guess  the  question  would  be  how  do 
you  plan  to  expand  this  down  the  road;  how  do  you  plan  to  draw 
in  the  balance  of  the  training  dollars,  which  is  the  vast,  vast  major- 
ity of  the  training  dollars  that  are  out  there? 

Secretary  Reich.  Let  me  make  this  point  very  clear.  We  are  not 
going  to  expand  the  dollars.  Once  we  are  at  full  throttle  in  the  year 
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2000,  that  little  over  $3  billion  for  dislocated  workers,  that  is 
steady-state.  That  is  the  program  design. 

Now,  your  question  is  how  do  we,  in  States  that  are  going  to  opt 
for  a  comprehensive  one-stop  center,  induce  those  States  to  have 
even  more  services,  more  educational  and  vocational  and  training 
services,  within  that  one-stop  center.  And  my  answer  is  that,  again, 
we  want  to  give  States  maximum  leeway.  We  want  them  to  volun- 
tarily get  involved.  We  are  going  to  create  inducements  and  some 
performance  criteria.  But  we  want  to  give  the  States  some  leeway 
in  how  they  do  that.  Beyond  the  dislocated  workers,  with  regard 
to  any  other  consolidation,  we  are  going  to  encourage  the  States; 
we  are  going  to  give  them  all  the  advice  and  encouragement  we 
possibly  can,  but  we  want  to  encourage  creativity  as  well. 

Senator  Gregg.  Are  you  going  to  send  up  legislation  that  gives 
the  States  that  sort  of  flexibility? 

Secretary  Reich.  Yes.  In  fact,  that  is  part  of  the  Reemployment 
Act  legislation  which  we  are  just  sending  up. 

Senator  Gregg.  Well,  I  will  be  interested  in  reading  it;  it  sounds 
fascinating. 

Secretary  Reich.  Again,  I  hope  you  will  join  us. 

Senator  .Gregg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  might  just  men- 
tion on  the  definitional  problem,  I  asked  GAO  to  look  at  that  be- 
cause that  is  a  problem,  and  we  can  compare  the  GAO's  report  with 
the  legislation.  In  terms  of  consumer  report,  1  year  after  this  goes 
into  effect,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  invited  to  come  back  and  give  a 
consumer  report  to  this  subcommittee. 

Secretary  Reich.  I  would  be  delighted.  And  again  I  want  to 
thank  all  of  you  for  your  interest  in  this.  You  share  my  interest. 
I  also  want  to  thank  the  GAO,  because  they  have  been  doing  a 
great  service  in  highlighting  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

Senator  Simon.  I  think  what  is  happening  here  is  much  needed, 
and  I  really  appreciate  your  leadership  and  your  testimony,  Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary  Reich.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Senator  Gregg.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Our  next  panel  consists  of  Dr.  William  Chris- 
topher, commissioner  for  Indiana  Workforce  Development,  and 
Mayor  Patrick  McManus  from  Lynn,  MA.  And  I  might  add  that  we 
are  facing  some  time  constraints  here,  so  we  will  ask  the  witnesses 
to  submit  their  statements  for  the  record  and  to  orally  summarize 
if  they  wish  to,  but  we  are  going  to  limit  witnesses  to  5  minutes, 
and  if  it  is  all  right  with  Senator  Kassebaum,  we  will  limit  ques- 
tioning to  5  minutes,  also. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Fine. 

Senator  Simon.  Commissioner  Christopher,  unless  you  two  have 
a  preference,  we  will  call  on  you  first.  Thank  you. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  WILXIAM  CHRISTOPHER,  COMMISSIONER, 
INDIANA  DEPARTMENT  OF  WORKFORCE  DEVELOPMENT,  IN- 
DIANAPOLIS, IN,  ON  BEHALF  OF  NATIONAL  GOVERNORS'  AS- 
SOCIATION; AND  HON.  PATRICK  MCMANUS,  MAYOR,  LYNN, 
MA,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  U.S.  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS 

Mr.  Christopher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  in- 
viting me  here  today. 

In£ana  and  other  States  are  greatly  appreciative  of  the  attention 
this  committee  has  given  to  the  problems  of  multiple  £ind  frag- 
mented job  training  programs. 

I  have  a  dual  purpose  here.  I  am  appearing  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  to  share  with  the  subcommittee  the  progress  and 
lessons  that  we  have  learned  in  our  State  in  our  efforts  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  programs  at  the  State  and  local  levels,  and  I  am  also 
representing  the  National  Governors'  Association,  and  I  also  want 
to  convev  how  important  this  issue  is  to  the  Nation's  governors. 

Last  August,  the  National  Governors'  Association  adopted  a  work 
force  development  policy  that  ur^es  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
tegrate and  consolidate  Federal  job  training  programs  and  to  give 
States  more  flexibility  to  create  unified  work  force  development 
systems  at  the  State  level. 

The  National  Gk)vemors'  Association  has  several  goals  that  the 
governors  believe  would  guide  the  administration  and  congres- 
sional initiatives  in  this  area.  These  goals  include  the  integrated 
development  of  new  job  training  reforms.  Governors  are  concerned 
that  reforms  now  pending  in  these  programs  may  proceed  in  a 
piecemeal  way.  Governors  fear  that  we  might  lose  an  important  op- 
portunity to  consolidate  and  improve  these  programs  in  ways  that 
benefit  both  taxpayers  and  the  customers  of  joD  training  services. 

For  example,  since  the  same  disadvantaged  adults  are  served  bv 
Federal  AFDC  employment  and  training,  student  aid,  and  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  programs,  reform  efforts  in  all  three  of 
these  areas  should  be  cross-walked  as  they  are  developed  so  as  to 
minimize  problems  for  clients,  for  States,  and  for  localities. 

The  second  goal  is  that  there  should  be  additional  flexibility  for 
States  and  localities  to  coordinate  existing  job  training  programs. 
The  governors  support  very  well  the  additional  waiver  authority  for 
States  and  localities  to  facilitate  their  efforts  to  integrate  job  train- 
ing programs.  But  better  access  to  higher-quality  job  traming  and 
employment  services  can  best  be  achieved  by  giving  States  the 
flexibility  to  integrate  similar  programs,  to  determine  the  appro- 
priate governing  structure  for  State  work  force  development  sys- 
tems, and  to  set  consolidated,  outcome-based  standards  for  serv- 
ices. Hold  States  accountable  for  outcomes  and  not  for  processes. 

Beyond  waiver  authority.  Federal  action  to  streamline  Federal 
work  force  development  programs  is  requested.  The  governors  be- 
lieve that  as  a  Nation,  we  will  move  very  slowly  toward  the  goal 
of  integrated  work  force  development  systems  if  each  State  has  to 
apply  separately  to  each  Federal  department  for  permission  to 
waive  each  rule  that  blocks  integration  of  progprams.  And  the  gov- 
ernors are  urging  Congress  to  act  to  streamline  and  to  consolidate 
existing  programs. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  am  here  also  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 
We  have  had  some  experience  in  building  an  integrated  work  force 
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development  system.  We  have  made  some  tremendous  progress  in 
developing  a  statewide,  one-stop  shopping  network,  but  it  has  been 
slow,  it  has  been  expensive,  and  it  nas  been  difficult.  Countless 
staff  hours  have  been  consumed  in  meetings,  research,  conversa- 
tions with  State  and  local  officials,  rewriting  polices  £ind  proce- 
dures, and  trying  to  build  a  coherent  work  force  development  sys- 
tem around  many,  many  Federal  constraints. 

An  example  is  that  a  computer  paid  for  by  JTPA  funds  cannot 
be  used  by  a  jobseeker  who  is  not  eligible  for  JTPA,  even  if  that 
means  the  computer  stands  idle.  Or,  a  staff  person  paid  through 
veterans'  programs  cannot  serve  nonveterans,  even  if  the  veteran 
staff  is  idle  while  nonveterans  are  waiting  in  line.  Reed  Act  funds 
cannot  be  used  to  expand  an  employment  service  office  to  accommo- 
date JTPA  staff,  because  JTPA  is  not  defined  as  a  related  program. 
And  customers  have  to  repeat  information,  as  the  Secretaiy  sug- 
gested earlier,  to  enroll  in  various  programs  because  reporting  re- 
quirements and  definitions  differ. 

A  Federal  reduction  in  one  funding  source  creates  a  financial  cri- 
sis for  other  programs  located  in  the  same  office,  because  the  other 
programs  must  pick  up  a  larger  share  of  the  overhead. 

In  Indiana,  food  stamp  employment  and  training  funds  and  the 
JOBS  program  have  been  incorporated  into  the  service  mix  along 
with  unemployment  insurance,  Wagner-Peyser,  JTPA,  and  in  many 
areas,  the  Carl  Perkins  single  parentydislocated  homemaker  pro- 
grams and  vocational  programs  have  been  put  together.  Contract- 
ing, fiscal  accounting  and  participant  tracking  are,  as  you  might 
know,  incredibly  complex. 

The  current  legislation  tends  to  group  people  by  personal  charac- 
teristics rather  than  by  education,  employment  and  training  needs. 
Individuals  are  served  according  to  their  fincmcial  status,  their 
marital  status,  their  gender,  their  £ige,  or  their  employment  status, 
rather  than  according  to  their  skills  and  their  aspirations. 

It  is  a  fact  that  technical  issues,  such  as  overlapping  but  not 
identical  goals,  administrative  differences  in  contracting  procedures 
and  fiscal  accounting,  outcome  definitions,  reporting  instructions, 
eligibility  requirements,  cost  categorization,  and  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  property  are  major  factors  that  drive  local  activity  and  limit 
opportunities  for  coordination. 

We  are  often  more  audit-friendly  than  we  are  customer-friendly. 

Indiana's  recommendations  mirror  the  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation's. We  agree  that  we  must  be  able  to  integrate  approaches 
to  reform  in  welfare,  student  aid,  education,  and  work  force  pro- 
grams. 

We  also  believe  that  we  need  to  provide  a  simple  one-stop  shop 
mechanism  for  States  to  obtain  waivers  from  multiple  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  And  beyond  waivers,  we  need  to  review 
current  legislation  with  an  eye  to  permanently  removing  the  need 
to  seek  such  waivers. 

And  finally,  we  believe  that  you  should  hold  States  accountable 
for  outcomes  rather  than  processes. 

Indiana  would  add  to  tnese  recommendations  by  saying  that  we 
would  hope  that  resources  would  follow  function,  and  that  all  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  should  fall  under  one  agency  or  be 
allowed  to  fall  under  one  agency,  regardless  of  whether  the  popu- 
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lation  to  be  served  is  comprised  of  dislocated  workers  or  welfare 
mothers  or  at-risk  youth  or  food  stamp  recipients.  We  also  believe 
that  Government  should  provide  funds  to  States  and  localities  to 
develop  coordination  mechanisms.  I  think  that  is  important. 

In  Indiana,  we  are  very  pleased  to  support  the  concepts  of  the 
Reemployment  Act  of  1994.  We  believe  this  proposed  legislation  is 
a  positive  step  to  a  reemployment  system  for  now  and  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  subcommittee  members,  thtink 
you  for  this  opportimity  to  have  input  for  vour  consideration. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Commissioner. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Christopher  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  William  Christopher 

introduction 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  inviting  me  to  appear  here  today.  Indiana  and 
other  states  p^atly  appreciate  the  attention  this  committee  has  given  to  the  prob- 
lems of  multiple  and  fragmented  job  training  programs.  I  have  a  dual  purpose  here 
today.  I  am  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  to  share  with  the  sub- 
committee the  progress  and  lessons  learned  by  our  state  in  our  efforts  to  coordinate 
federal  programs  at  the  state  and  local  level.  Representing  the  National  Grovemors' 
Association,  I  also  want  to  convey  how  important  this  issue  is  to  the  nation's  Gov- 
ernors. 

NGA  Activity 

Let  me  begin  by  talking  about  recent  action  the  Governors  have  taken  on  this 
issue.  Last  August,  the  National  Governors'  Association  adopted  a  workforce  devel- 
opment policy  that  urges  the  federal  government  to  integrate  and  consolidate  fed- 
eral job  training  programs  and  to  give  states  more  flexibility  to  create  unified 
workforce  development  systems  at  the  state  level.  This  policy  was  followed  with  a 
letter  to  President  Clinton  in  January  that  underscored  our  mterest  in  integrating 
workforce  development  programs  and  laid  out  several  gpals  that  the  Governors  be- 
lieve should  guide  administration  and  Congressional  initiatives  in  this  area.  These 
goals  include  the  following: 

— Integrated  Development  of  New  Job  Training  Reforms.  Governors  are  concerned 
that  just  as  responsibility  is  scattered  across  numerous  federal  agencies,  reforms 
now  pending  in  these  programs  may  proceed  in  a  piecemeal  way.  This  will  add  to 
the  existing  problems  of  client  access,  different  eligibility  and  reporting  require- 
ments, and  fragmented  lines  of  authority  for  operating  programs.  Unless  a  serious 
effort  is  made  to  integrate  these  reforms  as  legislative  initiatives  are  developed,  the 
Governors  fear  that  we  might  lose  an  important  opportunity  to  consolidate  and  im- 
prove these  programs  in  ways  that  benefit  both  taxpayers  and  the  customers  of  job 
training  services.  For  example,  since  the  same  disadvantaged  adults  are  served  by 
federal  AFDC  employment  and  training,  student  aid,  and  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  programs,  reform  efforts  in  all  three  of  these  areas  should  be  cross-walked  as 
they  are  developed  so  as  to  minimize  problems  for  clients,  for  states,  and  for  local- 
ities. 

— Additional  FlexibUity  for  States  and  Localities  to  Coordinate  Existing  Job 
Training  Programs.  The  Governors  support  additional  waiver  authority  for  states 
and  localities  to  facilitate  their  efforts  to  integrate  job  training  programs.  Where  po- 
litical obstacles  prevent  integration  of  programs  at  the  federal  level,  better  access 
to  hi^er  quality  job  training  and  employment  services  can  best  be  achieved  by  giv- 
ing states  the  flexibility  to  integrate  similar  programs,  to  determine  the  appropriate 
governance  structure  for  state  workforce  development  systems,  and  to  set  consoli- 
dated, outcome-based  standards  for  services.  Hold  states  accountable  for  outcomes, 
not  for  processes.  Kour  federal  government  can  reach  consensus  on  how  to  measure 
success  for  all  education,  training,  and  employment  programs  and  leave  operational 
decisions  to  the  states,  the  states  can  deliver  that  success. 

— Beyond  Waiver  Authority,  Federal  Action  to  Streamline  Federal  Workforce  De- 
velopment Programs.  WhUe  new  waiver  authority  is  helpful,  the  Governors  believe 
that  we  as  a  nation  will  move  very  slowly  toward  the  goal  of  integfrated  workforce 
development  systems  if  each  state  must  apply  separately  to  each  different  federtd 
department  for  permission  to  waive  each  rme  that  blocks  integration  of  programs. 
Given  the  amount  of  scarce  staff  time  required  to  develop  ana  submit  waiver  re- 
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quests  to  all  the  different  agencies  that  run  job  training  programs,  many  states  may 
not  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  new  waiver  authority.  Tne  Governors  urge  Con- 
gress to  act  to  streamline  and  to  consolidate  existing  programs.  An  important  in- 
terim step  would  be  to  give  states  and  localities  the  tools  to  integrate  existing  pro- 
grams by  reducing  the  kinds  of  barriers  to  integration  identified  oy  the  Governors' 
State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  Chairs  in  their  report  Bring  Down  the  Bar- 
riers. 

Indiana  Experience 

As  I  initially  mentioned,  I  am  appearing  today  not  only  to  express  the  goals  of 
the  National  Governors'  Association,  out  also  to  share  Indiana's  experience  in  build- 
ing an  integrated  workforce  development  system.  Indiana  has  made  tremendous 
progress  in  developing  a  statewide  one-stop  shopping  network,  but  it  has  been  slow, 
expensive,  and  diJncmt.  Countless  staff  hours  have  been  consumed  in  meetings,  re- 
search, conversations  with  state  and  federal  oflicials,  and  rewriting  policies  ana  pro- 
cedures, trying  to  build  a  coherent  workforce  development  system  around  a  pletnora 
of  federal  constraints.  Hours  spent  trying  to  work  around  federal  restrictions  are 
hours  that  could  have  been  spent  delivering  services  to  people.  It  just  shouldn't  be 
that  hard  to  serve  the  public. 

A  computer  paid  for  by  JTPA  funds  can't  be  used  by  a  job  seeker  who  isn't  eligible 
for  JTPA,  even  if  that  means  the  computer  stands  ime.  A  staff  person  paid  through 
veterans'  programs  can't  serve  non-veterans,  even  if  the  veteran  staff  is  idle  while 
non-veterans  stand  in  line.  Reed  Act  funds  cannot  be  used  to  expand  an  employment 
service  oflice  to  accommodate  JTPA  staff,  because  JTPA  is  not  defined  as  a  related 
program.  Customers  have  to  repeat  information  to  enroll  in  various  programs  be- 
cause reporting  requirements  and  definitions  differ.  A  federal  reduction  in  one  fund- 
ing source  creates  a  financial  crisis  for  other  programs  located  in  the  same  office, 
because  the  other  programs  must  pick  up  a  larger  share  of  the  overhead.  Errors  in 
cost  classification  are  difficult  to  avoid  when  stall  are  working  with  multiple  funding 
sources,  each  of  which  defines  cost  categories  differently  and  places  different  limits 
on  those  categories. 

Indiana  has  achieved  a  measure  of  success  in  creatine  one-stop  shopping  offices. 
Food  Stamp  Employment  and  Training  funds  and  the  JOBS  program  have  oeen  in- 
corporated into  the  service  mix  along  with  Unemployment  Insurance,  Wagner- 
Peyser,  JTPA,  and  in  many  areas,  Carl  Perkins  single  parent/displaced  homemaker 
programs.  Contracting,  fiscal  accounting,  and  participant  tracking  are  incredibly 
complex  when  staff  are  accountable  to  four  different  federal  agencies  that  don't  co- 
ordinate with  each  other. 

Many  coordination  problems  are  the  result  of  the  lack  of  a  universal  education, 
training,  and  employment  poUcy.  There  has  not  been  a  definite  vision  for  moving 
people  Trom  school  to  work  or  welfare  to  work.  There  has  not  been  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple to  meet  individuals'  needs  holistically — only  categorically.  Legislation  tends  to 
group  p>eople  by  personal  characteristics  rather  than  by  education,  employment,  and 
training  needs.  Individuals  are  served  according  to  their  financial  status,  marital 
status,  gender,  age,  or  employment  status  rather  than  according  to  their  skills  and 
aspirations. 

Our  workforce  programs  tend  to  follow  funding  sources  rather  than  function,  re- 
sulting in  a  situation  where  programs  servicing  the  same  clientele  with  similar  serv- 
ices are  administered  by  many  different  agencies.  Turfism  is  a  reality.  Special  con- 
sideration for  constituents  of  one  agency  comes  at  the  expense  of  another.  We  must 
develop  win/win  policymaking. 

It  is  a  fact  that  technical  issues  such  as  overlapping  but  not  identical  goals,  ad- 
ministrative differences  in  contracting  procedures  and  fiscal  accounting,  outcome 
definitions,  reporting  instructions,  eligibility  requirements,  cost  categorization,  and 
restrictions  on  use  of  property  are  major  factors  that  drive  local  activity  and  limit 
opportunities  for  coormnation.  We  are  more  audit  friendly  than  customer  friendly. 
Ermine,  if  you  will,  the  definition  of  "success"  for  JTPA,  Adult  Basic  Education, 
and  the  Food  Stamp  Employment  and  Training  program.  In  one  example,  an  indi- 
vidual enrolled  in  tx)th  Adult  Basic  Education  and  JTPA  leaves  the  program  to 
enter  a  job.  From  the  adult  education  viewpoint,  the  case  is  a  failure  because  the 
individual  was  not  retained  in  class  until  a  GED  was  achieved.  From  the  JTPA 
standpoint,  the  case  is  a  success  because  the  individual  attained  sufficient  skills  to 
become  self-supporting.  In  a  second  example,  an  individual  is  enrolled  in  Adult 
Basic  Education,  JTPA,  and  Food  Stamps,  and  leaves  the  program  afler  completing 
the  required  participation  hours  for  Food  Stamps,  but  without  attaining  a  job  or  fin- 
ishing the  GED.  The  case  is  a  failure  from  the  outcome  perspective  of  both  adult 
education  and  JTPA,  but  is  a  success  from  the  process  perspective  of  the  Food 
Stamp  program.  Should  there  not  be  incentives  for  one  program  to  assist  another 
in  meeting  our  human  development  goals? 
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Recommendations  ,       ^t    .       ,  i-.  »    *         •  *•       .    w 

Indiana's  recommendations  mirror  the  National  Governors  Associations,  we 
agree  with  NGA  that  government  should:  ,       j        . 

1.  Integrate  approaches  to  reform  in  welfare,  student  aid,  education,  and 
workforce  programs.  ■,..•  p 

2.  Provide  a  simple,  "one-stop  shop"  mechanism  for  states  to  obtain  waivers  Irom 

multiple  agencies. 

3.  Beyond  waivers,  review  current  legislation  with  an  eye  to  permanently  remov- 
ing the  need  to  seek  such  waivers. 

4.  Hold  states  accountable  for  outcomes  rather  than  processes. 
Indiana  would  add  to  those  recommendations  that: 

1.  Resources  should  follow  function.  All  employment  and  training  programs  should 
fall  under  one  agency,  regardless  of  whether  the  population  to  be  served  is  com- 
prised of  dislocated  workers,  welfare  mothers,  at-risk  youth,  or  food  stamp  recipi- 

2.  Government  should  provide  funds  to  states  and  localities  to  develop  coordina- 
tion mechanisms.  Integrating  diverse  programs  is  costly  not  only  in  terms  of  staff 
time,  but  also  in  terms  of  facilities,  moving,  equipment,  sign  age,  even  stationery, 
and  on  and  on.  State  agencies  should  not  have  to  choose  between  one-stop  shopping 
and  maintaining  staff  positions  to  serve  the  public. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  provide  mput  for  your  consideration. 

Senator  Simon.  Mayor,  we  are  pleased  to  welcome  you  here. 

Mr.  McManus.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Kassebaum. 

I  am  Pat  McManus,  the  mayor  of  Lynn,  MA,  and  I  too  am  serv- 
ing a  dual  purpose  today.  I  am  here  to  speak  about  our  program 
for  our  Northshore  Regional  Employment  Board — I  serve  as  the 
lead  elected  official  for  that  organization — and  also  to  present  the 
views  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  which  has  general  support 
for  the  reemployment  and  retraining  act  which  was  presented  yes- 
terday. But  we  do  have  some  concerns  about  governance  and  the 
vehicle  for  implementing  the  program  and  concerns  about  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  people  who,  in  our  opinion,  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed with  more  cognizance  in  that  bill. 

As  the  lead  elected  official  for  the  Private  Industry  Council  in 
our  region,  I  also  serve  as  the  official  who  oversees  the  regional 
employment  board.  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  be- 
cause the  PICs  have  been  so  successful  in  bringing  that  public-pri- 
vate partnership  together,  we  have  been  appointed  as  the  regional 
employment  board. 

Some  of  the  questions  that  you  raised  with  Secretary  Reich,  I  feel 
can  be  addressed  by  our  approach  to  unemployment  and  retraining. 
For  instance,  our  board  does  include  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity, the  private  sector,  labor  leaders,  members  of  our  education 
community,  as  well  as  elected  officials,  in  delineating  the  direction 
of  all  of  our  retraining  and  education  progjrams. 

We  have  had  the  capacity  to  develop  programs  which  address  the 
job  market  we  have  and  the  job  market  which  industry  would  like 
to  see  developed  as  a  result  of  their  input.  And  our  approach  has 
been  to  tailor  our  training  programs  around  what  they  see  they 
need,  rather  than  developing  a  training  program  and  saving,  "Here 
are  some  people;  can  you  use  them?"  I  feel  that  is  critical. 

I  think  the  Secretary  did  a  tremendous  job  of  highlight  the  prob- 
lem with  the  different  entry  points.  It  is  just  a  mess  trying  to  work 
through  that  system.  With  one-stop  career  shopping,  as  long  as  you 
have  the  local  officials,  the  local  business  people,  the  local  labor 
leaders  and  your  education  community — not  only  our  local  public 
schools  and  private  schools,  but  the  junior  colleges  and  the  colleges 
in  the  area — ^you  can  develop  the  training  programs  for  the  needs 
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that  not  only  exist  now,  but  that  will  develop  over  the  next  10 
years. 

We  in  turn  have  seen  a  tremendous  commitment  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  our  locale.  For  instance,  we  initiated  a  program 
where  we  had  a  business/education  foundation,  where  businesses 
adopted  the  schools.  It  was  a  nonprofit  private  organization,  but  it 
was  pioneered  by  our  employment  and  retraining  program,  which 
helped  them  set  it  up. 

They  adopt  a  school,  they  go  into  the  school,  and  they  bring  their 
resources  to  the  school.  We  just  had  General  Electric,  which  is  our 
largest  employer,  donate  $1  million  to  one  of  our  high  schools  for 
training  programs  for  high  school  students  as  part  of  gifted  stu- 
dents going  on  to  higher  education. 

In  addition,  they  nave  come  in  and  worked  with  our  vocational 
programs  to  develop  what  they  will  need  for  school-to-work  transi- 
tion. This  was  all  done  through  this  one-stop  assessment  center 
that  we  talked  about. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  talked  about  the  assessment  ele- 
ment of  the  one-stop  program,  and  are  they  educated  enough  at  the 
initial  level  to  be  retrained.  Through  our  coordinated  efforts,  we 
recognized  that  that  was  not  the  case,  and  because  we  have  the  su- 
perintendent of  our  schools  sitting  on  the  regional  employment 
board,  we' are  in  the  process  of  opening  up  a  new  city-wide  evening 
school  program  for  those  people  who  specifically  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient skills  to  even  be  retrained.  And  that  is  being  done  by  the  city, 
at  our  expense. 

Our  feeling  is  that  the  opportunity  to  have  a  coordinated  ap- 
proach with  elected  officials,  business  leaders,  private  parties,  labor 
leaders,  and  other  service  providers  allows  the  flexibility  to  design 
programs  which  work  for  the  local  level.  Again,  we  have  seen  the 
commitment  from  the  private  sector  in  returning  resources,  be- 
cause they  see  it  is  more  productive  to  work  with  us,  and  they  are 
in  fact  reducing  their  costs.  Part  of  our  commitment  is  to  recognize 
the  basic  needs  of  those  people  who  mav  not  necessarily  be  can- 
didates in  a  broad  sense  for  retraining,  because  they  do  not  have 
the  fundamental  skills  to  be  employed  in  a  fashion  which  will  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  level  of  living  and  work. 

So  through  the  coordinated  approach — and  I  highlight  it  is  the 
coordinated  approach — with  the  public  and  private  sectors  as  well 
as  other  service  providers  that  do  design  our  training  and  retrain- 
ing programs. 

We  have  people  who  go  out  into  the  business  sector  and  ask  what 
do  you  need  for  jobs.  There  was  a  concern  expressed  about  how  the 
businesses  would  look  to  the  help  wanted  ads.  We  look  to  the  help 
wanted  ads,  and  we  have  our  employees  go  to  that  company  and 
ask,  why  do  you  need  the  employees,  what  do  you  need  from  the 
employees,  and  then  we  will  match  them  up  for  the  companies.  It 
has  been  tremendously  beneficial. 

In  my  opinion,  the  concerns,  which  expand  far  beyond  retrtiining 
dislocated  workers,  can  be  utilized  in  this  one-stop  shopping.  We 
are  developing  a  program  now  in  the  city  that  is  addressing  some 
of  the  economically  disadvantaged  people  who  are  in  that  cyclical 
welfare  system  from  generation  to  generation.  We  have  coordinated 
our  housing  authority,  our  community  development  department. 
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our  school  system  and  our  regional  employment  training  board. 
And  we  have  said  that  if  you  go  into  our  training  program,  and 
then  commit  to  a  job  for  a  certain  i>eriod  of  time — and  we  feel 
about  3  years  is  a  satisfactory  period — or  go  on  to  higher  education 
and  commit  to  a  year's  employment  after  receiving  your  degree, 
through  our  community  development  programs,  we  will  get  you  the 
down  payment  for  a  house,  we  will  work  with  our  banks  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  provide  financing,  and  we  will  get  you  from  that  cy- 
clical welfare  system  into  home  ownership  and  employment.  We 
feel  that  that  one-stop  shopping  can  be  expanded  dramatically. 

On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  I  must  stress  the 
concern  includes  that  flexibility  that  allows  you  to  tailor  programs 
to  the  individual  community,  not  necessarily  the  State,  but  the  in- 
dividual community.  We  also  stronglv  encourage  that  leveraging  of 
fiinds  which  the  private  sector  will  bring  to  the  programs  as  long 
as  they  see  the  benefit  at  their  end.  It  has  been  very,  very  effective. 
We  feel  there  should  be  local  control,  with  local  as  well  as  State 
elected  officials  serving  on  these  boards. 

We  as  elected  officials  must  serve  as  the  conscience  for  all  of  the 
programs  which  we  try  to  implement,  because  we  as  elected  offi- 
cials are  ultimately  the  people  held  accountable  by  the  citizens. 
And  in  that  sense,  I  think  we  perhaps  tend  to  be  a  little  more  re- 
sponsive to  a  community's  needs  than  a  structured  program  which 
exists,  in  many  instances,  in  a  vacuum. 

With  that,  I  thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  McManus  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Patrick  McManus 

Senator  Simon,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Pat  McManus,  Mayor  of 
Lynn,  MA.  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  this  morning  to  discuss  the  worif  of 
the  Northshore  Regional  Employment  Board,  an  organization  which  we  believe  can 
serve  as  a  model  for  a  coordmated  local  workforce  development  system.  I  will  also 
take  the  occasion  to  provide  you  with  the  Conference  of  Mayoi's  views  on  the  One- 
Stop  Career  Center  provisions  of  The  Reemployment  Act  of  1994  which  President 
Clinton  and  Secretary  Reich  announced  yesterday.  While  we  are  in  general  support 
of  that  legislation,  we  do  have  several  concerns  regarding  it,  primarily  relating  to 
governance  and  serving  economically  disadvantaged  persons.  We  are  confident  tnat 
working  with  ConCTess  and  the  Adnriinistration  our  concerns  can  be  addressed. 

The  Northshore  negional  Employment  Board 

As  you  know,  Private  Industry  Councils  were  established  to  bring  together  the 
private  and  public  sectors  in  planning  and  carrying  out  publicly  funded  job  training 
programs.  laeaUy  the  PIC  should  be  the  vital  link  between  all  parties,  bringing 
them  together  to  address  aU  client  issues.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  was 
so  convinced  that  PICs  were  the  right  vehicle  that  it  passed  legislation  converting 
the  PIC  into  a  Regional  Employment  Board  (REB)  and  making  them  responsible  not 
only  for  federal  job  training  funds,  but  also  for  a  variety  of  other  federal  and  state 
funds,  including  JOBS,  refugee  assistance  and  education  funding. 

The  mission  of  the  Northshore  REB  is  to  coordinate,  manage  and  administer  im- 
partially and  successfully  the  region's  diverse  workforce  education  and  training  re- 
sources to  best  meet  the  labor  market  needs  of  Northshore  employers  and  residents. 
The  REB  carries  out  this  mission  by  providing  North  Shore  residents  who  may  be 
unemployed,  underemployed  or  in  need  of  training  or  basic  skills  acquisition,  with 
the  necessary  information  and  services  which  would  enable  them  to  be  employable 
in  the  region's  labor  market.  The  REB  endeavors  to  act  as  the  coordinator  of  the 
various  partners  in  the  workforce  development  system  to  ensure  collaboration  with 
the  Employment  Service,  colleges,  universities,  training  institutions,  community- 
based  organizations  and  the  private  sector.  The  REB  works  toward  providing  North 
Shore  business  with  an  educated  workforce  able  to  meet  the  training  demands  and 
skills  challenges  of  the  region's  economy. 

In  carrying  out  this  mission  we  have  developed  and  remain  committed  to  the  phi- 
losophy that  bringing  people  together  around  the  table  is  key  to  a  successful  effort. 
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We  thus  reach  out  to  and  include  three  key  groups:  all  elected  oflicials  on  the 
Northshore,  the  business  community  and  other  service  providers. 

Elected  Officials:  As  the  lead  chief  elected  official  for  the  Northshore,  I  believe 
that  it  is  mv  responsibility  to  keep  my  colletigues  informed  and  actively  involved  in 
planing  and  carrying  out  job  training  programs.  We  do  this  throu^  a  continual  se- 
ries 01  meetings  and  forums  where  mavora,  town  managers  and  selectmen  can  ad- 
dress discuss  openly  their  needs  and  ideas  on  how  best  to  help  their  constituents. 
We  have  been  able  to  develop  an  understanding  of  how  job  training  works  among 
local  elected  officials,  and  a  level  of  advocacy  for  public  support  of  job  training  ac- 
tivities. In  addition,  the  REB  pledges  to  replicate  in  any  town  programs  that  are 
found  to  be  successful  in  any  otner  town  on  the  North  Shore. 

The  Business  Community:  As  a  public  sector  representative  I  respect  the  equal 
status  of  the  business  community  on  our  board  and  its  great  knowleage  and  under- 
standing of  employment  issues.  The  business  community  should  be  involved  in  de- 
ciding how  funds  should  be  sp>ent.  We  work  with  all  Qiambers  of  Commerce  and 
other  business  service  organizations  throughout  the  Service  Delivery  Area  in  board 
recruitment,  by  asking  for  their  help  in  job  preparation  of  clients,  and  by  participat- 
ing in  their  programs  and  activities. 

Because  of  the  way  the  business  community  has  been  mobilized  in  our  area  the 
Northshore  REB  has  been  designated  by  the  Commonwealth's  Industrial  Service 
Program  as  the  substate  agent  for  worker  adjustment  programs,  defense  diversifica- 
tion initiatives  and  a  strategic  skills  program  for  defense  subcontractors  in  the  proc- 
ess of  product  conversion  planning.  Services  delivered  through  these  programs  and 
others  are  provided  at  a  worker  assistance  center  located  at  the  central  facility  of 
the  SPA's  administrative  entity,  Northshore  Employment  Training. 

The  Northshore  REB  has  come  to  represent  to  the  business  community  a  viable 
organization  that  works  hard  to  meet  its  needs  and  that  is  fully  responsive  to  its 
requests  in  a  timely  and  satisfactory  way. 

Other  Service  Providers:  The  Northshore  REB  works  hard  to  listen  to  and  involve 
leaders  fronl  the  non-profit  and  public  service  sectors  that  work  with  our  trainees 
on  their  issues  that  affect  their  long-term  employability.  In  our  effort  to  meet  all 
of  a  client's  needs,  we  realize  that  we  cannot  work  in  isolation  from  those  profes- 
sionals that  help  our  trainees  deal  with  issues  such  as  transportation,  basic  literacy, 
child  C£u^,  medical  problems  and  family  challenges.  We  actively  recruit  these  organi- 
zations for  Board  membership,  establish  task  forces  that  involve  professionals  not 
on  our  Board,  and  participate  in  any  such  committees  which  these  agencies  estab- 
lish.   

The  net  result  of  these  strong  relationships  is  the  ability  of  JTPA  funds  to  lever- 
age additional  resources  so  that  more  of  a  trainee's  needs  can  be  met.  This  leads 
to  a  more  permanent,  long-term  impact  on  that  person's  employability.  The  gather- 
ing of  resources  under  uie  direction  of  one  labor  market  board,  such  as  the 
Northshore  REB,  is  a  cost  effective  wav  to  address  emplojrment  and  training  chal- 
lenges. We  believe  it  can  serve  as  a  model  for  the  nation. 

I  would  Uke  to  describe  briefly  some  of  the  specific  services  provided  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Northshore  REB  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  various  areas  in  which 
it  is  involved: 

Business  Ventures  Training:  In  collaboration  with  a  local  convenience  store  chain, 
area  elderly  and  low  income  housing  agencies,  an  elementary  school  and  a  bank,  we 
offer  hands-on  skills  training  in  retail  management — a  growing  occupation  according 
to  our  labor  market  statistics.  Students  actually  operate  small  stores,  learning  the 
skills  needed  to  woik  in  this  field  and  helping  the  constituents  of  these  partner  or- 
ganizations with  any  food  or  convenience  store  purchases  that  they  may  need.  Relat- 
ed to  this,  we  operate  a  cuUnary  arts  training  program,  whidi  provides  goods  to  be 
sold  in  these  stores,  and  we  are  training  young  people  in  recycling. 

Local  Education  Funds:  Several  years  ago  the  REB  recognized  that  many  of  the 
problems  our  trainees  experienced  related  to  their  schoolmg  and  that  the  public 
school  systems  by  their  own  admission  were  unable  to  communicate  adequately  with 
the  world  of  woric  and  were  not  adequately  preparing  young  people  for  the  labor 
market  of  either  today  or  tomorrow.  We  began  to  help  our  communities  establish 
local  education  funds — private,  non-profit  organizations  that  could  raise  both  finan- 
cial and  non-financial  resources  from  the  business  community  to  help  rebuild  a  con- 
stituency for  public  education  and  to  help  the  schools  build  an  internal  capacity  to 
chan^.  These  organizations  are  separate  from  the  REB,  but  are  our  active  partners 
in  building  success  for  kids  at  an  early  age  and  helping  them  avoid  personal  employ- 
ment crises  as  adults.  Our  most  successful  local  education  fund  is  the  Lynn  Busi- 
ness/Education Foundation,  an  organization  with  a  permanent  endowment  of  over 
$500,000  which  has  attracted  over  $1  million  in  private  funding  for  innovations  in 
Lynn  schools. 
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Child  Care  Center:  Obviously  child  care  is  kev  to  the  ability  of  many  parents  to 
engage  in  productive  work.  Recognizing  the  need  for  child  care  services  in  our  area, 
the  REB  helped  to  establish  a  large  day  care  center  in  Lynn  which  serves  not  only 
families  in  training,  but  also  those  who  have  completed  training  and  are  success- 
fully transitioned  into  the  private  labor  market.  ^      j  j 

Housing  Programs:  Housing  is  also  key  to  a  worker's  productivity.  To  address  the 
most  serious  housing  problem— homelessness— the  REB  established  and  operated  a 
homeless  shelter.  The  governing  philosophy  of  that  shelter  is  that  residents  should 
enter  training,  obtain  employment,  receive  any  housing  subsidies  needed,  and  move 
into  permanent  housing.  The  shelter  is  now  under  its  own  management  and  contin- 
ues to  meet  the  needs  of  famiUes  that  are  temporarily  homeless.  The  REB  also  oper- 
ates a  homeless  intercept  program  for  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  This  pro- 
gram identifies  people  at  risk  of  homelessness  and  intervenes  before  the  need  for 

temporary  shelter  arises.  ,         ,      ^t      i    ^  t  ^i.    r>i:'D 

Transportation:  Public  transit  is  limited  on  the  Northshore.  In  response  the  Kl!ilJ 
is  working  with  one  city  that  is  isolated,  but  provides  major  employment  opportuni- 
ties to  establish  a  transportation  route  that  would  link  four  other  cities  with  it. 
Each  of  these  cities  has  a  large  pool  of  unemployed  but  employable  people.  The  REB 
played  a  convening  role,  brinjHing  together  all  of  the  parties  to  begm  to  discuss  the 
needed  transportation  route.  The  transportation  network  will  be  operated  by  the  re- 
ceiving city.  ,  J      1       J  V 

Through  the  Northshore  REB,  now  in  its  10th  year,  we  have  developed  a  mecha- 
nism which  provides  a  holistic  approach  to  workforce  development.  Not  only  can  this 
public/private  partnership  accommodate  any  new  or  expanded  responsibilities  com- 
ing from  the  legislation  you  will  be  considering.  It  can  also  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
one-stop  career  centers  being  proposed. 
Building  a  National  System  ,         .,         j     x  j       v         r 

Based  on  our  experience  in  Lynn  and  other  areas  and  on  the  adopted  policy  ol 
the  Conference  of  Mayors,  I  would  like  to  provide  you  with  our  thoughts  on  essential 
issues  you  should  consider  when  buUding  a  national  workforce  development  system. 
In  policy  adopted  at  our  last  annual  naeeting  we  registered  our  support  for  a  one- 
stop  shopping  system  where  clients  can  receive  information  about  and  enroll  in  com- 
munity services  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  workforce  development  system.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  structure  of  the  one-stop  shopping  system  should  be  determined  at 
the  local  level  with  the  mavor  leading  the  public/private  partnership  embodied  in 
a  local  labor  market  board  (as  exemplified  by  the  local  Private  Industry  Council)  to 
determine  and  evaluate  all  services  offered  by  the  system.  We  also  specified  that 
the  locally-determined  one-stop  shopping  system  may  be  operated  at  multiple  sites, 
so  that  city  residents  have  easy  access  to  services.  Our  policy  sounds  very  much  like 
our  Northshore  system.  •     /.  j      i  i     •  i     • 

Based  on  this  policy  we  have  some  specific  recommendations  for  federal  legislation 
which  addresses  a  coordinated  system: 

1.  Local  officials  should  have  the  flexibility  to  build  a  system  of  services  that 
meets  the  needs  of  their  communities.  The  chief  local  elected  official,  in  consultation 
with  a  local  labor  market  board,  should  appoint  the  local  administrative  entity; 
which  would  be  the  grant  recipient  for  the  program  and  responsible  for  program 
oversight,  operations  and  funding.  This  woula  help  considerably  to  assure  that  the 
local  administrative  entity  is  responsive  to  local  needs. 

2.  Cities  should  not  be  involuntarily  consolidated  by  the  state  with  other  areas. 
Consolidation  should  occur  only  with  the  consent  of  the  local  elected  officials.  In 
some  cities,  particularly  larger  ones,  it  is  important  to  concentrate  services  on  those 
who  have  barriers  to  employment.  Building  a  system  around  labor  market'  areas  for 
which  the  inner  city  residents  only  constitute  a  smaller  portion  of  the  potential  cus- 
tomers would  alter  the  focus  of  those  services  to  that  population.  A  governing  board 
would  have  to  consider  the  needs  of  an  overly  broad  constituency  when  developing 
their  strategic  plans. 

Also,  there  should  be  an  explicit  substate  funding  formula  which  takes  mto  ac- 
count both  population  and  demographic  needs  which  would  aid  in  stabilizing  local 
service  systems.  v     u 

3.  The  membership  of  the  governing  board  should  be  broad-based  and  it  should 
have  real  authority.  We  have  eliminated  many  turf  issues  in  Lynn  by  reaching  out 
to  different  constituencies  and  including  them  on  the  board  or  on  its  task  forces. 
In  addition  it  is  important  to  ensure  that  board  members  act  as  decision-makers 
and  not  "official  rubber  stamps."  Board  members  need  to  see  that  their  work  and 
decisions  have  an  effect  on  the  deliveiy  of  services  and  that  they,  along  with  local 
elected  officials,  are  really  in  charge. 

4.  The  federal  government  should  encourage  local  programs  to  include  funds  be- 
sides those  provided  through  the  UJS.  Department  of  Labor.  The  Northshore  REB 
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is  strong  because  it  has  leveraged,  funds  from  many  dilTerent  sources.  Federal  pro- 
grams from  different  departments  and'  agencies  must  be  a  part  of  the  system  if  it 
18  truly  to  be  comprehensive  and  address  all  of  an  individual's  needs.  In  addition, 
the  services  provided  will  better  address  the  community's  needs. 

Finally,  let  me  make  some  specific  comments  on  the  Administration's  Reemploy- 
ment Act  proposal: 

On  Serving  the  Economically  Disadvantaged  Population: 

Although  the  one-stop  career  center  system  provisions  do  not  specificallv  exclude 
the  economically  disadvantaged  population,  the  bill  does  not  mention  that  those 
most  in  need  of  intensive  support  services  should  have  priority  when  receiving  in- 
tensive services.  Because  a  limited  amount  of  funds  available  to  the  centers  will  pre- 
vent them  from  offering  intensive  services  to  everyone,  those  who  face  the  most  bar- 
riers to  employment  may  not  get  enough  support  services  to  help  them  find  and 
keep  employment.  People  who  are  not  in  the  economic  mainstream  will  find  it  even 
harder  to  find  services  that  meet  their  needs. 

On  Governance: 

As  in  JTPA,  the  chief  elected  ofiicial  would  appoint  the  members  of  the  Workforce 
Investment  Board  (WIB),  which  replaces  the  Private  Industry  Council,  and  would 
approve  the  job  training  plan  as  defined  by  the  PIC-LEO  agreement.  Under  the  new 
proposal  the  official  would  also  sit  on  the  board  as  a  non-voting  member.  This  pro- 
vides the  chief  elected  official  with  more  knowledge  and  authority  to  approve  or  not 
approve  the  operating  plan.  We  feel  this  is  an  important  and  positive  change. 

It  is  unclear  whether  WIBs  can  be  grant  recipients.  We  believe  that  the  WIBs  and 
the  elected  officials  should  determine  which  agency  should  have  this  function,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  to  be  liable  for  misspent  funds.  This  liability  is  unclear  to  us  at 
this  time.  Under  the  proposal  the  WIB  can  neither  be  the  administrative  entity  for 
the  JTPA  Title  11  programs  nor  operate  the  programs.  The  decision  to  determine 
which  entity  is  best  suited  to  administer  the  grants  and  operate  the  programs 
should  be  left  to  the  WIB  and  the  chief  local  elected  ofiicial. 

Although  Ihe  competitive  process  for  the  selection  of  one-stop  career  centers  has 
not  been  eliminated,  the  proposed  legislation  now  encourages  collaboration  in  the 
development  of  one-stop  career  center  systems.  The  governors  and  the  chief  local 
electea  officials  must  agree  whether  each  local  one-stop  career  center  system  will 
be  based  on  a  collaborative  model  or  a  competitive  one.  This  seems  like  a  fair  com- 
promise. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  local  elected  officials  can  bring  together  many 
of  the  services  necessary  that  customers  of  a  comprehensive  workforce  development 
system  will  require.  These  include  assistance  provided  by  health  care,  general  as- 
sistance, housing,  law  enforcement,  education,  community  and  eoanomic  develop- 
ment, environment  and  aging  programs,  to  name  just  a  few.  In  addition,  local  elect- 
ed officials  can  bring  the  fiscal  resources  associated  with  these  programs  together 
and  can  mandate  that  local  administrators  work  with  local  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  to  ensure  the  success  of  a  local  workforce  development  system. 

We  strongly  support  the  establishment  of  a  coordinated  workforce  development 
system  and  look  ibrward  to  working  with  Congress  and  the  Administration  to  de- 
velop legislation  for  a  national  system  that  will  enable  communities  to  develop  co- 
ordinated local  systems  that  best  addresses  the  needs  of  the  local  population,  par- 
ticularly those  most  in  need  of  services. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  I  will  try  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  mi^t  have. 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you,  and  I  will  say  that  Lynn,  MA  is  for- 
tunate, Mr.  Mayor.  You  are  doing  far  above  what  the  average 
mayor  does,  and  I  appreciate  that. 

Commissioner,  you  said  "hold  States  responsible  for  outcomes, 
but  not  for  processes."  How  do  we  hold  States  responsible  for  out- 
comes? 

Mr.  Christopher.  Well,  I  think  we  have  to  have  measures  of 
how  people  are  employed,  whether  they  have  the  programs  that 
lead  to  employment.  An  example  of  that  might  be  in  Indiana  where 
we  are  tracking  people  who,  for  instance,  gpraduate  from  vocational 
programs,  technical  programs,  to  see  what  job  level  they  have,  not 
only  the  classification,  but  their  income,  to  see  if  this  makes  sense 
that  we  are  training  people  for  programs  that  would  have  low  in- 
comes versus  people  who  would  have  a  living  wage.  We  are  able 
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to  do  that  kind  of  thing,  and  I  think  that  if  the  Government  could 
look  at  that  process,  and  then  we  can  help  decide  locally  and  at  the 
State  level  and  at  the  Federal  level  whether  these  programs  are  ef- 
fective or  not. 

Senator  Simon.  If  you  have  any  further  thoughts  on  that,  we 
would  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 

Mr.  Mayor,  you  mentioned  your  evening  school  program  for  those 
who  just  lack  the  fundamental  skills.  Has  that  started  yet,  or  do 
you  have  enough  of  a  feel  for  how  that  is  going  to  know  whether 
it  is  working? 

Mr.  McManus.  We  put  it  in  the  budget  for  the  next  academic 
year,  so  the  actual  school  will  start  in  September.  It  will  be  open 
to  all  citizens  who  would  like  t-o  attend  evening  school,  but  in  par- 
ticular through  our  assessment  process,  we  are  going  to  direct  peo- 
ple into  the  school  to  get  those  basic  skills  to  qualify  them  for  the 
next  level  of  training  that  would  be  expected  through  the  JTPA  and 
related  programs. 
Senator  Simon.  Senator  Kassebaum. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  think  what  I  am  hearing  both  of  you  say- 
ing is  that  you  are  strong  supporters  of  the  coordinated  approach, 
and  you  have  seen  it  work. 
Mr.  Christopher.  Yes. 
Mr.  McManus.  Yes. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  And  I  think  you  will  fmd  there  is  strong 
support  up  here  for  that  as  well. 

Commissioner  Christopher,  you  mentioned  particularly  waiver 
authority— and  I  am  guessing  it  would  be  very  important  to  you, 
too,  Mr.  Mayor— but  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  if  we  could  imme- 
diately give  waiver  authority  so  that  States  can  have  the  greatest 
degree  of  flexibility? 

I  am  interested  in  how  you  are  able  to  do  all  that  you  are 
doing—you  surely  had  to  go  through  some  waiver  authority. 

Mr.  McManus.  I  think  waiver  authority  is  something  which, 
while  I  support  it,  perhaps  not  as  much  as  you  may  think,  because 
I  recognize  that  there  is  tremendous  potential  for  abuse  of  these 
programs  with  a  blanket  waiver  authority. 

We  go  to  the  other  agencies.  We  bring  people  in  to  our  board,  and 
we  ask  them  to  work  with  us — community  development,  the  hous- 
ing authority,  the  poHce  department— so  they  serve  on  the  board, 
and  they  have  a  direct  role  in  it,  and  it  works  well. 

I  would  say,  though,  long-term,  it  is  working  well  for  us  today, 
but  I  cannot  guarantee  5  or  10  years  from  now,  with  a  blanket 
waiver  authority,  that  it  would  continue  to  work  in  the  fashion  in- 
tended by  Congress.  And  I  am  not  necessarily  sure  that  given  the 
various  constraints  we  have  at  the  local  level,  you  could  not  try  to 
manipulate  that  system  to  a  degree.  ^   . 

So  I  would  recommend  waiver  authority,  but  perhaps  scrutinized 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  perhaps  on  an  annual  basis.  For  in- 
stance, take  it  on  a  case-by-case  program — the  example  of  the  com- 
puters that  cannot  be  used  by  people  not  eligible  for  the  program, 
and  consequently,  they  sit  there  unused— well,  come  in  and  make 
sure  that  they  are  being  used  for  that  year  by  all  people  eligible 
for  the  program,  and  then  if  there  is  additional  time,  allow  addi- 
tional time  for  other  parties  to  use  them,  but  monitor,  perhaps  an- 
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nually  or  every  several  years,  to  make  sure  you  are  not  having  peo- 
ple who  subsequently  do  need  those  computers  displaced  by  per- 
naps  a  school  system  that  wants  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

So  I  support  them,  but  I  also  recognize  that  there  has  to  be  an 
element  of  control  within  that  waiver  authority. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Commissioner,  you  deal  with  the  State,  so 
you  would  you  be  supportive  of  the  ability  to  let  the  local  commu- 
nity tailor  its  programs  to  fit  that  community? 

Mr.  Christopher.  Sure.  In  fact,  that  was  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions when  we  started  talking  about  authority  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  asking  to  have  a  combined  program  that  we  could 
submit.  The  first  question  came  fi-om  the  local  level:  Can  we  sub- 
mit a  combined  program?  And  our  staff  immediately  swallowed 
hard  and  said  yes,  that  if  we  are  going  to  ask  for  it,  certainly  the 
local  groups  ought  to  have  the  same  authority. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  My  last  question  is,  Mayor  McManus, 
where  in  this  one-stop  career  center  would  your  program  fit? 

Mr.  McManus.  Well,  currently,  our  program  actually  serves  very 
much  as  the  model  illustrated  by  Secretary  Reich.  They  go  into  our 
assessment  center  and  we  direct,  depending  on  the  need,  whether 
it  be  retraining,  whether  it  be  professional  retraining  or  whether 
it  be  elementary  educational  skills.  So  we  have  currently  a  pro- 
gram veiy  much  like  what  was  illustrated. 

More  importantly,  we  have  tailored  programs  that  can  be  very 
specific,  but  nonetheless  for  groups  that  can  be  overlooked.  We 
have  a  program  for  individuals  who  have  been  incarcerated,  coming 
out  of  jail,  to  be  retrained  and  placed.  If  thev  do  not  get  a  job,  they 
have  to  in  some  fashion  provide  the  basics  for  living,  and  that  just 
creates  further  crime  problems  for  us.  So  that  is  a  self-motivated 
program  that  was  tailored  locally  for  a  socioeconomicalW  depressed 
urban  community,  not  only  to  help  these  people  move  forward  and 
get  into  productive  activities  and  help  them  live,  but  so  that  we  do 
not  have  other  problems.  And  there  is  tremendous  flexibility  all 
around  for  educational  programs  as  well  as  the  professional  people 
who  are  displaced,  which  is  a  tremendous  problem  for  us  as  well. 

I  would  caution — forgive  me — a  concern  I  have  is  just  taking  dis- 
placed workers  and  highlighting  the  displaced  workers  nationally, 
without  recognizing  the  problems  we  have  in  the  city  for  people 
who  are  displaced  from  what  may  be  menial  jobs,  but  nonetheless 
are  very  important  to  them.  The  one-stop  shopping,  with  the  full 
assessment  opportunity,  as  well  as  that  flexibility  to  design  our 
training  programs  around  what  the  business  sector  needs— not  to 
design  a  program  and  then  ask  can  you  use  these  people — ^is  criti- 
cal. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  SiMON.  We  thank  you,  and  let  me  just  commend  you  par- 
ticularly for  your  program  for  the  incarcerated.  We  talk  about  anti- 
crime  legislation,  and  we  are  doing  a  lot  of  things  that  get  a  lot 
of  headlines.  The  majority  of  people  who  serve  in  prison  were  un- 
employed at  the  time  of  their  arrest.  One  of  the  ways  to  move  on 
the  problem  of  crime  is  to  get  jobs  for  people. 

Mr.  McManus.  Senator,  if  I  could,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  note 
a  situation  that  developed  for  me  several  weeks  ago.  There  were  a 
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couple  of  gentlemen  who  were  panhandling  outside  one  of  our  busi- 
nesses. So  I  went  xip  to  them  and  said,  "Fellows,  this  is  not  really 
helping  us  a  heck  of  a  lot." 

And  one  of  the  gentlemen  said,  "Look,  I  just  got  out  of  jail  Fri- 
day. I  could  be  robbing  someone.  I  am  panhandling  instead.  But  I 
need  to  get  money  to  live." 

Now,  I  am  not  excusing  in  any  fashion  that  approach,  but  I  did 
get  him  funnelled  into  the  training  program  so  that  he  could  be  re- 
trained and  get  that  opportunity.  And  I  must  say  that  in  principle, 
it  is  selfish,  because  it  is  avoiding  other  problems  for  us  and  for  our 
police,  but  it  does  work  very  effectively. 

Senator  Semon.  I  like  that  enlightened  selfishness.  We  thank  you 
both  very,  very  much. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Our  final  panel  includes  Linda  Morra,  director  of 
Education  and  Employment  Issues,  Health,  Education  and  Human 
Resources  Division  of  GAO;  Richard  Nathan,  of  Albany,  NY,  chair 
of  the  Committee  on  Postsecondary  Education  for  Training  in  the 
Workplace,  National  Research  Council;  Dr.  James  Heckman  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Dr. 
Lawrence  Katz,  chief  economist  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Ms.  Morra,  we  welcome  you,  and  I  gather  you  have  some  charts 
for  us.  Again,  we  will  enter  your  full  statements  in  the  record  and 
limit  vou  to  5  minutes,  and  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  5  minutes 
as  well. 

Ms.  Morra? 

STATEMENTS  OF  LINDA  MORRA,  DIRECTOR,  EDUCATION  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  ISSUES,  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES  DIVISION,  U.S.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON,  DC,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ROBERT  ROGERS,  AS- 
SISTANT DIRECTOR;  RICHARD  P.  NATHAN,  CHAIR,  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR 
THE  WORKPLACE,  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL,  ALBANY, 
NY;  JAMES  J.  HECKMAN,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS,  UNI- 
VERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  CHICAGO,  IL;  AND  LAWRENCE  KATZ, 
CHIEF  ECONOMIST,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  WASHING- 
TON,  DC 

Ms.  Morra.  Thank  you.  I  would  just  like  to  take  a  minute  to  in- 
troduce Mr.  Robert  Rogers,  who  is  an  assistant  director  with  GAO, 
currently  putting  up  our  slides,  and  who  has  been  instrumental  in 
the  work  we  have  done  on  the  employment  training  programs. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  the  results  of  our 
work  concerning  the  fragmented  system  of  employment  training 
programs  and  the  conflicting  program  requirements  that  hamper 
the  delivery  of  needed  services. 

We  have  identified  154  programs  administered  by  14  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  that  provide  about  $25  billion  in  assistance 
to  out-of-school  youth  and  adults.  Our  testimony  today  is  based  on 
a  report  prepared  at  your  request  and  also  on  other  recent  work 
that  addresses  the  Feaeral  employment  training  system. 

When  reviewed  individually,  the  programs  providing  employment 
training  assistance  have  well-intended  purposes.  However,  we  find 
that  collectively,  they  create  confusion  and  frustration  for  their  cli- 
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ents  and  for  administrators;  they  hamper  the  delivery  of  services 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  those  seeking  assistance,  and  they  create 
the  potential  for  duplication  of  effort  and  unnecessary  administra- 
tive cost.  Additionally,  some  lack  mechanisms  to  ensure  efficient 
and  effective  assistance. 

Our  analysis  shows  that  many  of  the  154  programs  target  the 
same  client  populations.  With  18  programs,  veterans  are  specifi- 
cally targeted  by  the  largest  number  of  programs.  Further,  many 
of  the  programs  targeting  the  same  client  populations  have  similar 
goals,  and  many  of  these  programs  targeting  the  same  populations 
with  similar  goals  also  provide  similar  services. 

To  deliver  these  services,  the  Federal  Government  has  created  a 
patchwork  of  parallel  administrative  structures,  and  as  shown  in 
the  chart  in  front — I  think  this  chart  is  now  getting  recognized  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  more  unreadable  charts  that  you  will  be 
shown,  and  I  think  that  is  the  point,  that  when  you  go  across  the 
14  departments  and  agencies  and  the  35  interdepartmental  of- 
fices,you  really  have  a  complicated  system,  and  the  system  is  try- 
ing to  channel  funds  to  State  and  local  program  administrators. 

For  example,  five  different  agencies — USDA,  Education,  HHS, 
HUD,  and  Labor — ^administer  the  nine  programs  that  target  the 
economically  disadvantaged.  Each  provides  staff,  each  incurs  costs, 
both  at  headquarters  and  regional  locations,  to  plan  and  to  monitor 
these  programs,  and  each  has  its  own  set  of  policies,  procedures 
and  requirements.  At  State  and  local  levels,  similar  and  often  par- 
allel structures  have  been  established  to  administer  the  delivery  of 
services. 

Despite  decades  of  attempts  to  better  coordinate  employment 
training  programs,  program  administrators  continue  to  face  con- 
flicting program  requirements  that  hamper  efforts  to  coordinate  ac- 
tivities and  share  resources  to  ensure  that  program  participants  do 
get  needed  services. 

To  illustrate,  we  found  significant  differences  in  the  eligibility 
criteria  for  each  of  the  four  target  groups  we  analyzed — economi- 
cally (Usadvantaged,  older,  younger,  and  dislocated  workers. 

For  example,  in  our  analysis  of  the  nine  programs  targeting  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  we  found  six  different  standards  for 
defining  "low-income,"  five  different  definitions  for  "family"  or 
"household"  and  five  definitions  of  what  is  included  in  income. 

For  instance,  in  defining  "low-income,"  on  program  uses  the  HHS 
official  poverty  guidelines,  another  program  uses  130  percent  of  the 
HHS  guidelines,  and  yet  another  program  does  not  use  the  HHS 
guidelines,  but  uses  the  Bureau  of  Census  threshold  instead.  The 
result  is  not  only  confiision,  but  sometimes  denial  of  services. 

In  addition  to  differences  in  income,  we  found  differences  in  age 
criteria  for  programs  serving  older  workers  and  youth.  For  exain- 
ple,  programs  specifically  targeting  youth  use  six  different  defini- 
tions in  determining  eligibility.  The  board  closest  to  your  right 
shows  how  these  programs  use  different  definitions.  It  shows,  for 
example,  that  nine  of  the  fourteen  programs  use  the  lower  age 
limit  of  16  years  of  age  for  eligibiHty.  But  other  programs  allow 
youth  as  young  as  11  to  participate  in  their  programs.  And  at  the 
upper  limit,  some  programs  allow  participation  up  to  19  years, 
while  others  allow  participation  up  to  age  27. 
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Another  problem  facing  administrators  attempting  to  coordinate 
their  programs  is  the  difference  in  program  operating  cycles.  We 
found  that  programs,  by  target  groups,  operate  on  different  annual 
cycles,  which  hampers  the  ability  of  program  administrators  to 
jointly  plan  and  coordinate  assistance. 

Senator  Simon.  Ms.  Morra,  I  hesitate  to  interrupt  you  here,  and 
we  will  get  into  the  rest  of  your  material  during  our  questions  in 
the  5  minutes  here.  And  I  do  apologize. 

Let  me  just  add  that  GAO  has  done  a  terrific  job  in  this  whole 
area,  you  and  your  staff,  and  we  really  appreciate  the  job  you  have 
done. 

Ms.  Morra.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Morra  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing  record.] 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Nathan. 

Mr.  Nathan.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  National  Research  Council  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  issued  this  report,  "Preparing  for  the  Work- 
place: Charting  a  Course  for  Federal  Postsecondary  Training  Pol- 
icy." I  was  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  the  work  of  that  committee  to  the  attention  of  your  sub- 
committee. 

I  quote  with  some  pleasure  from  a  letter  you  wrote.  Senator,  say- 
ing that  you  have  read  our  report  with  great  interest,  and  you 
think  it  will  be  helpful.  So  I  hope  so.  There  is  a  joke  where  people 
ask  do  you  know  a  certain  book,  and  you  say,  "Yes,  but  not  person- 
ally." My  reason  for  coming  here  today  is  to  hope  that  I  can  influ- 
ence you  and  your  staff— and  I  have  talked  to  your  staff— to  take 
a  hard  look  at  the  fine  work  done,  I  think,  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee. 

For  my  testimony,  what  I  simply  did  was  to  write  three  pages, 
a  record  short  length  of  testimony,  and  I  attached  the  summary  of 
our  report  and  the  names  of  the  people,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  group  that  produced  this  report. 

And  Senator  Kassebaum,  I  sent  a  copy  to  your  office,  but  the 
books  are  heavy  to  carry,  so  I  only  brought  one  extra,  which  I 
would  like  to  give  you,  if  I  could,  after  this  hearing. 

To  the  surprise  of  people  in  our  group,  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
that  was  spent  by  our  committee  members  was  on  issues  of  federal- 
ism. What  do  States  do?  The  national  Gk)vemment  role  is  really 
quite  small.  The  big  action  is  States  and  localities.  And  some  of  the 
things  we  talk  about  with  your  154  programs,  and  the  155th  and 
the  156th  yet  to  come,  probably  soon,  are  making  it  harder  for  the 
good  States — and  vou  heard  from  two  jurisdictions  today — that  are 
doing  important  things,  like  the  Pennsylvania  SPOT,  Single  Point 
of  Contact,  program,  and  all  over  the  countrv.  States  particularly 
and  big  local  governments  are  doing  things  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  got  to  support  and  not  impede. 

A  lot  of  the  problems  in  this  field  are  conventional  wisdom  from 
Washington,  where  people  make  State  and  local  officials  jump 
through  hoops,  and  then  invent  new  hoops,  without  turning  the 
proposition  around,  and  that  is  basically  what  the  recommenda- 
tions in  Chapter  8  of  our  report  do. 
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We  propose  a  way  in  which  we  think  the  Federal  Government 
could  work  with  the  States  to  pick  winners,  to  help  the  States  that 
are  doing  the  best  things  do  what  they  can  do  best.  And  in  the  bills 
that  you  both  are  drafting,  I  would  hope  that  Chapter  8,  the  final 
chapter  of  our  report,  would  give  you  some  ideas  about  why  this 
federalism  perspective,  with  the  examples  of  the  best  work  of  so 
many  places,  including  Indiana  and  Ljmn,  MA, 

The  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Grovemment  is  to  get  its  act  to- 
gether in  a  way  that  aids  the  States  in  solving  this  problem. 
Micromanagement  from  Washington  is  a  problem  that  we  face  too 
many  times.  The  short  suit  of  our  political  system  is  that  we  come 
up  with  good  ideas,  we  put  them  all  together,  and  then  when  it 
comes  time  to  think  hard  and  work  hard  on  implementation,  we 
are  too  busy  with  other  new  ideas.  I  think  that  the  federalism  and 
management  perspective,  which  to  the  surprise  of  some  of  the 
economists  particularly  on  this  panel,  became  the  focus — we  had  12 
or  15  very  long  meetings  where  we  tried  to  understand  your  sub- 
ject, and  this  is  what  we  came  up  with.  I  think  it  is  useful,  and 
I  have  had  a  lot  of  good  response  from  many  people  to  the  book 
that  was  actually  written  by  a  woman  named  Janet  Hansen  who 
could  not  be  here  today  because  she  is  out  of  the  country,  and  I 
am  the  dhairman,  but  she  was  the  person  who  wrote  this  report. 

What  we  talk  about  in  Chapter  8  of  our  report  is  setting  up  what 
we  call  an  office  of  work  force  development,  like  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  that  would  have  an  independent  head  and  an 
independent  board  and  could  pick  winners  and  help  States  without 
being  so  caught  up  in  the  day-to-day  politicking  of  one  for  this  one 
and  one  for  that  one,  and  treat  everybody  the  same.  We  are  always 
treating  everybody  the  same,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  be  creative. 
This  is  a  way  to  think  in,  I  hope,  an  inventive  and  useful  way 
about  approaches  which  you,  in  drafting  legislation  to  respond  to 
what  we  heard  about  this  morning,  which  is  pretty  narrow  lerisla- 
tion  that  involves,  again,  a  lot  of  ways  in  which  the  job  of  State 
and  local  leaders  in  this  field,  where  the  real  action  has  to  be,  are 
going  to  find  that  some  of  these  rules  will  expand  the  things  you 
can  ask  GAO  to  do.  Senator. 

I  saw  the  red  light  go  on.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here. 

Senator  SiMON.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Nathan  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Richard  P.  Nathan 

Earlier  this  year,  the  National  Research  Council  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  issued  a  report,  Preparing  For  The  Workplace.  Charting  a  Course  for  Fed- 
eral Postsecondary  Training  Policy.  I  had  the  honor  of  chairing  Uie  committee  of  ex- 
Eerts  that  wrote  this  report.  Our  study  was  conducted  under  contract  with  the  VS. 
•epartment  of  Education.  Its  focus  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  purpose  of  this 
hearing.  I  am  pleased  to  testify  about  our  report,  though  in  the  usual  way  my  com- 
ments reflect  my  particular  emphasis  and  view  of  the  subjects  and  issues  our  report 
covered. 

Attached  to  my  statement  is  the  Preface  to  our  report  and  the  Executive  Sum- 
mary. I  will  mention  highlights  of  the  sununary  in  my  oral  comments.  But  since 
time  is  short  for  oral  comments,  I  want  to  emphasize  one  issue  that  I  feel  is  particu- 
larly important  for  the  deliberations  of  your  Subcommittee.  In  my  view,  this  issue 
involves  an  important  area  in  whidi  new  legislation  could  make  a  mcyor  contribu- 
tion to  the  jagged,  duplicative,  and  fragmented  array  of  training  programs  of  the 
federal  goveroment. 
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Our  committee  was  asked  to  make  recommendations  for  "coherent  and  efficient 
federal  policy  on  postsecondary  training  for  work."  We  said  right  at  the  beginning 
of  our  report  that  "postsecondary  training  for  the  workplace  is  a  trouble  enterprise 
in  the  United  States...  In  fact  the  biggest  problem  is  that  the  United  States  does 
not  really  have  a  training  system  at  all. 

To  the  surprise  of  some  members  of  our  group,  a  substantial  amount  of  our  time 
was  taken  up  by  issues  of  federalism  and  management.  The  proliferation  of  federal 
programs  needs  to  be  addressed,  but  the  real  answer  in  terms  of  better  systems 
can^  be  micromanaged  from  Washington  where  three  different  Cabinet  departments 
(Labor,  Education,  and  HHS)  and  many  offices  and  agencies  all  have  a  hand  in  the 
postsecondary  cookie  jar.  The  findings  fix)m  our  work: 

led  the  committee  to  conclude  that  the  primary  aim  of  federal  postsecondary 
training  policy  must  be  the  development  of  state  and  local  systems  of  training  that 
provide  Wgh-quality  and  coherent  tredning  options  to  people  throughout  their  work- 
ing lives,  (p.  129) 

The  final  chapter  of  our  report  said  the  federal  government  should  be  an  "agent 
of  change"  in  the  training  field. 

To  do  so,  the  federal  government  needs  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  states  that  have 
restructured  themselves  to  improve  their  ability  to  take  a  system  approach  to  woric 
force  development  issues,  (p.  172) 

Our  report  analyzed  the  Kinds  of  assistance  needed  by  the  states  to  give  them  the 
support  they  need  (as  some  states  are  doing)  to  create  strong  program  and  computer 
lioiages  among  training  programs.  The  aim  of  these  state  initiatives  is  to  share  in- 
formation in  order  to  refer  people  to  jobs  and  help  them  rise  up  skill  ladders  that 
enable  motivated  workers  to  constantly  increase  their  productivity. 

The  proper  federal  role  is  to  get  its  act  together  in  a  way  that  aids  the  states  to 
solve  the  management  problems  of  the  nation's  employment  and  training  programs. 
The  option  we  emphasized  in  our  report  is  the  creation  of  an  Office  of  Work  Force 
Development  (pp.  174-5).  The  Office  would  have  insulation  from  day-to-day  politick- 
ing. It  could  "pick  winners,"  that  is,  provide  aid  to  the  states  in  the  form  of  grants, 
waivers,  and  technical  assistance  in  cases  where  states  and  in  some  cases  large  local 
governments  are  doing  the  kind  of  systems'  building  that  is  the  only  real  solution 
to  the  problem  you  are  wrestling  with.  The  Office  of  Work  Force  Development  would 
also  play  a  leadership  role  in  rationalizing  federal  rules  and  requirements,  research 
and  development,  and  in  developing  skill  standards  that  are  properly  cognizant  of 
the  role  of  employers  and  state  and  local  governments.  We  suggested  a  structure 
for  this  new  office  like  that  of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  an  independent  of- 
fice with  a  board  where  members  of  the  board  and  the  director  would  have  a  fixed 
term  subject  to  Presidential  nomination  and  Senate  confirmation.  The  director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  serves  for  six  years;  board  members  do  also. 

We  need  to  invent  instruments  like  this  that  can  make  hard  choices  and  support 
strong,  creative  leadership  where  it  counts — implementing  government  policies  at 
the  state  and  community  level.  Implementation  is  the  short  suit  of  American  gov- 
ernment. We  love  to  make  laws,  but  are  so  busy  doing  it  that  we  seldom  have  time 
to  care  about  what  happens  to  them  after  thev  are  made.  We  pile  programs  (train- 
ing programs  are  a  good  example)  on  top  ot  each  other  every  time  somebody  in 
Washington  has  a  new  idea  and  enough  clout  to  give  it  a  name  and  make  it  a  cat- 
egorical grant-in-aid.  Yes,  we  should  try  to  trim  this  categorical  underbrush  as  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  reports  document.  But  the  big  challenge  is  not  in  Washing- 
ton. In  fact,  the  biggest  federal  aid  program  for  postsecondary  education  is  not  a 
{>roliferated  categorical  grant-in-aid,  but  is  the  student  aid  system  of  grants  and 
oans,  where  there  is  substantial  controversy  about  their  use  for  the  non-college  stu- 
dent. 

I  hope  you  find  our  report  useful  and  that  you  will  read  chapter  8  of  our  report 
(the  concluding  chapter)  and  give  some  consideration  to  this  new  concept  for  the  fed- 
eral role  in  this  jumbled  area  of  domestic  policy. 

Richard  P.  Nathan  is  provost  of  Rockefeller  College  of  Public  Affairs  and  Policy 
and  director  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Government,  the  public  policy  research 
arm  of  the  State  University  of  New  York  located  in  Albany. 

[The  information  referred  to  by  Mr.  Nathan,  appears  at  the  end  of  the  hearing 
record.] 

Senator  Simon.  Dr.  Heckman,  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  wel- 
come a  resident  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Heckman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator.  I  would  like  to 
thank  Senator  Simon  and  Senator  Kassebaum  for  inviting  me  to 
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speak,  if  only  briefly,  about  certain  views  that  have  been  put  for- 
ward by  the  Clinton  administration  today  in  this  and  other  bills. 

These  bills  recognize  that  the  labor  market  in  the  United  States 
has  undergone  dramatic  change,  and  the  solutions  entail  proposals 
to  increase  the  amount  of  training  and  human  capital,  as  it  is 
called  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  the  work 
force  and  transform  the  American  workplace. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  points  today.  First,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  that  we  confront  is  an  enormous  one,  and  I 
think  that  any  careful  accounting  of  the  likely  success  of  any  pro- 

fram,  even  optimistic  accounting,  suggests  that  the  programs  that 
ave  been  set  forth  will  make  only  a  modest  dent  in  a  very  large 
problem,  as  my  more  extended  statement  says. 

One  could  argue  that  in  fact,  one  should  in  that  kind  of  environ- 
ment think  more  carefully  about  what  the  most  sufficient  way  is 
to  spend  limited  dollars,  since  the  problem  confronting  us  is  so 
enormous. 

This  takes  me  to  my  second  point,  which  is  the  available  evi- 
dence about  the  strength  of  existing  Grovernment  training  pro- 
grams. I  think  the  evidence  that  has  been  put  forward  by  many  ad- 
vocates of  these  Grovemment  training  programs  ignores  the  recent 
evidence  jand  the  accumulated  body  of  evidence  alx)ut  their  relative 
ineffectiveness  and  the  comparatively  greater  effectiveness  of  cer- 
tain private  sector  training  programs. 

In  particular  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  certain  Federal  adult 
basic  education  programs  which  have  recently  been  evaluated  in  a 
JTPA  evaluation  study  have  been  shown  to  be  extraordinarily  inef- 
fective and  diverting  from  mainline  and  more  serious  alternative  to 
the  serious  problems  of  poorly-educated  youth  and  dislocated  work- 
ers. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  a  remark  in  passing  that  the  case  that 
the  American  workplace  is  or  should  be  moving  toward  a  high- 
skilled  cooperative  work  environment  is  far  from  secure.  I  think  the 
evidence  is  more  one  of  a  vision  than  of  an  empirically  documented 
statement,  and  I  think  this  should  effect  the  way  we  evaluate  cer- 
tain kinds  of  training  strategies  that  might  be  appropriate  for  the 
new  American  workplace  £ind  what  the  workplace  will  be  like  in 
the  next  20  years. 

In  my  testimony  today,  I  would  like  to  focus  mainly  on  the  lack 
of  positive  results  that  have  been  found  from  existing  Grovernment 
training  programs  and  the  relative  weakness  of  the  evidence  that 
has  been  put  forward  in  support  of  the  bill  of  immediate  concern 
to  this  subcommittee. 

First  of  all,  the  recent  evidence  suggests  that  Government  train- 
ing programs  can  make  only  at  most  a  modest  contribution  to  the 
lives  of  individuals  participating  in  those.  A  recent  evaluation  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  £md  summarized  in  a  February  14th  memorandum  pointed 
out  that  the  effects  were  very  moderate  for  youth — in  fact,  non- 
existent— and  only  for  adult  women,  where  one  finds  substantial  ef- 
fects that  professional  economists  would  essentially  deem  to  be  im- 
portant and  "statistically  significant,"  in  the  jargon. 

The  evidence,  even  on  the  effective  programs,  those  that  tend  to 
be  effective,  those  that  tend  to  have  large  numerical  values  com- 
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pared  to  those  that  are  relatively  ineffective,  nonetheless  suggest 
that  most  people  who  take  these  programs,  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  programs,  are  eligible  for  them  when  they  complete 
them,  even  among  the  successful  individuals.  So  that  in  fact  the 
evidence  for  many  of  these  policies  is  that  even  when  they  do 
work — and  some  of  them  do  work — ^they  have  fairly  modest  effects 
and  that  they  essentially  do  not  provide  any  kind  of  long-term  gain 
that  will  lift  people  out  of  poverty  and  will  meet  in  a  substantial 
way  the  changing  skill  structure  in  the  United  States  labor  market. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  certain  specific  proposals  that 
have  been  put  forward  about  training  progprams  for  dislocated 
workers  have  really  quite  weak  empirical  foundations.  The  evi- 
dence that  has  been  put  forward  by  several  advocates  of  the  dis- 
located worker  bills  has  relied  on  community  college  evidence,  stud- 
ies done  of  the  economic  returns  to  participation  in  community  col- 
lege. 

First  of  all,  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  community  col- 
lege studies  are  really  not  applicable  to  middle-aged  dislocated 
workers.  The  returns  in  fact  are  quite  indicative  of  college  students 
who  are  much  younger.  There  may  be  some  effectiveness  there,  but 
it  is  not  fully  generalized,  and  the  existing  empirical  base  is  too 
weak,  I  think,  to  rely  on  in  any  kind  of  reliable  manner. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  the  case  that  the  evidence  even  on  some  of 
the  more  beneficial  aspects  of  the  program,  like  the  suggested  re- 
employment bonuses  and  other  bonuses,  suggest  fairly  moderate 
returns  to  the  reduction  in  unemployment  and  unemployment  ben- 
efits. 

Third,  I  would  like  to  point  out,  since  my  time  is  obviously  quite 
limited,  that  there  is  a  substantial  body  of  evidence,  much  of  it  per- 
formed by  some  of  the  same  people  finding  negative  evidence  on 
the  effectiveness  of  certain  kinds  of  Government  training  programs, 
that  private  program  alternatives  turn  out  to  be  more  effective. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Heckman  appears  at  the  end  of 
the  hearing  record.] 

Senator  Simon.  Dr.  Katz,  please. 

Mr.  Katz.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Simon.  I  am  honored 
to  speak  here  today,  and  I  will  try  to  be  brief  given  the  time  con- 
straints. 

During  the  past  year,  we  at  the  Labor  Department  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  spent  a  substantial  amount  of  time  trying  to  look 
into  the  issues  raised  by  Professor  Heckman  concerning  the  effec- 
tiveness of  different  Government  training  programs  and  of  private 
sector  alternatives.  We  have  aggressively  sought  out  new  ideas  on 
innovative  ways  to  provide  emplojonent  and  training  services  and 
to  link  those  services  to  the  private  sector,  and  we  have  drawn  a 
number  of  conclusions,  some  similar  to  his  and  some  I  think  a  little 
different. 

What  we  have  done  in  putting  together  our  proposals  on  School- 
to-Work,  on  the  Reemployment  Act,  and  in  thinking  about  how  to 
deal  with  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  is  to  look  at  the  evi- 
dence on  which  programs  do  not  seem  to  be  working,  and  we  are 
essentially  moving  resources  out  of  them  or  reorganizing  them  and 
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looking  at  evidence  on  those  that  seem  to  be  performing  well,  and 
those  are  the  ones  we  are  going  to  be  investing  in. 

Secretary  Reich  earlier  today  talked  about  our  approach  to  deal 
with  the  issues  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Nathan,  concerning  streamlining, 
consolidating,  improving  choice  for  consumers,  and  accountability. 
I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  evidence  on  the  effectiveness 
of  some  of  these  programs. 

As  Professor  Heckman  noted,  we  recently  did  a  major  evaluation 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  I  think  his  assessment  is  a  Ht- 
tle  too  negative.  It  is  clear  that  for  disadvantaged  youth,  it  does  not 
find  any  returns  at  all,  and  I  think  that  is  a  serious  issue,  although 
it  is  important  to  note  that  it  was  evaluated  before  the  1992  JTPA 
Amendments,  which  we  think  take  an  important  first  step  toward 
improving  the  program,  as  well  as  that  there  are  some  alternatives 
such  as  innovative  programs  like  the  GET  program  in  San  Jose  for 
the  same  population,  that  seems  to  have  very  high  returns,  which 
we  are  using  as  a  model  to  try  to  transplant  to  other  JTPA  sites. 

But  I  think  the  returns  for  both  adult  women  and  adult  men  are 
surprisingly  strong.  They  show  increased  earnings  in  the  second 
year  out  of  the  program,  over  10  percent  for  men  and  15  percent 
for  women.  That  looks  very  good  relative  to  estimated  returns  to 
education  and  other  studies.  We  would  love  to  have  a  longer  period 
to  look  at  it  beyond  2  years,  but  even  within  the  first  2  years,  those 
programs  more  than  paid  for  themselves. 

The  JTPA  program  is  not  very  expensive  per  individual,  and 
while  Professor  Heckman  is  right  that  the  returns  are  in  some 
sense  modest  by  themselves — they  do  not  move  people  into  high- 
wage  jobs  immediately — they  are  much  greater  than  the  cost,  and 
when  combined  with  other  initiatives  like  the  expansion  of  Earned 
Income  Tax  Credit,  I  think  these  kinds  of  programs  can  make  a 
substantial  dent  in  the  poverty  problem. 

For  disadvantaged  youth,  the  JTPA  is  somewhat  disappointing, 
and  we  are  taking  steps  to  improve  it,  but  other  programs  such  as 
the  Job  Corps,  which  are  more  intensive,  do  seem  to  have  much 
stronger  effects,  and  that  is  also  a  program  that  we  are  expanding 
that  has  been  carefully  evaluated,  and  we  are  also  doing  a  further 
evaluation  of  it  to  better  learn  how  to  improve  that  program. 

Additionally,  job  search  assistance  and  profiling,  something  the 
Secretary  mentioned,  seems  to  be  quite  effective  m  reducing  time 
spent  unemployed  for  dislocated  workers,  for  welfare  recipients, 
and  for  disadvantaged  individuals,  and  to  that  end,  our  one-stop 
centers  will  be  the  key  and  initial  focus  of  our  reemployment  pro- 
gram, which  is  one  that  seems  to  be  quite  cost-effective. 

One  of  the  important  points  is  that  we  completely  agree  with 
Professor  Heckman  concerning  the  importance  of  private  sector 
training  and  the  high  returns  to  it,  and  that  really  is  the  focus  of 
the  Reemployment  Act  as  well  as  our  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Act.  The  first  part  of  it  is  getting  people  assessed,  getting  them  into 
job  search  assistance,  to  try  to  move  people  as  quickly  as  possible 
into  the  private  sector  so  Uiey  can  get  into  training  in  the  private 
sector  and  improve  their  earning  possibilities.  Second,  not  all  of 
this  is  just  community  college  training.  On-the-job  training  is  a 
major  part  of  the  Reemployment  Act  for  the  group  that  does  not 
succeed  through  job  search  assistance  and  needs  something  addi- 
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tional.  And  finally,  the  community  college  evidence  is  quite  strong 
for  young  adults  who  are — we  know  that  not  all  dislocated  workers 
are  45-year-olds.  A  substantial  number  are  25  and  28-year-olds.  We 
do  think  we  have  fairly  strong  evidence  there. 

The  evidence  for  older  adults  is  not  strong  one  way  or  the  other, 
but  we  think  that  by  improving  the  system,  focusing  on  jobs  search 
assistance,  allowing  much  more  choice  and  competition,  and  getting 
people  into  the  private  sector  quickly,  we  can  have  an  extremely  ef- 
fective training  system.  And  remember  that  retraining  is  just  one 
component  of  this. 

So  in  conclusion,  there  are  a  number  of  lessons  that  one  can  get 
from  evaluations  of  training  programs,  and  I  think  we  have  taken 
them  very  seriously.  Job  search  assistance  services  seem  to  be  ef- 
fective, and  we  are  expanding  them.  For  young  adults,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  getting  them  into  postsecondary  training,  getting  them 
connected  with  the  private  sector  is  important.  That  is  the  Key  to 
our  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act.  JTPA  training  seems  to 
have  positive  returns  for  adults,  and  we  are  expanding  that.  For 
youth,  we  are  moving  in  the  direction  that  the  evidence  suggests 
of  more  intensive  programs. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Katz  follows:] 

Prepared  STATEME>rr  of  Larry  Katz 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittee,  during  the  past 
year,  we  have  seriously  studied  all  of  the  available  evidence  on  the  effectiveness  of 
employment  and  trainmg  programs  to  discover  what  works  and  what  does  not.  We 
have  also  aggressively  sought  out  new  and  innovative  employment  and  training 
ideas.  Based  on  our  findings  we  are  shifting  resources  away  from  programs  that  the 
data  show  have  failed  to  (feliver.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  more  than  ever  commit- 
ted to  investing  in  programs  that  have  produced  positive  results  for  employers  and 
employees  alike. 

&cretary  Reich  has  ab^ady  testified  about  what  the  Department  is  doing  to 
streamline  and  improve  the  current  collection  of  Department  of  Labor  employment 
and  training  programs.  As  the  Secretary  told  this  conmiittee,  we  are  focused  on  Con- 
solidation, universal  access,  customer  focus,  and  accountability. 

This  morning,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  what  we  have  learned  from  our  year 
of  intensive  study.  Here  are  examples  of  some  employnient  and  training  programs 
that  work,  followed  by  the  ways  we  have  incorporated  these  lessons  into  our 
workforce  investment  strategy: 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA):  According  to  a  random  assignment 
evaluation  of  20,000  participants  at  16  sites,  short-term  JTPA  training  for  disadvan- 
taged adults  brings  substantial  benefits.  During  the  second  year  after  leaving  JTPA 
training  participants  earned  10  to  15  percent  higher  than  the  non-JTPA  control 
group.  Aoults  designated  for  a  combination  of  on-tne-job  training  or  job  search  as- 
sistance showed  average  annual  earnings  gains  of  over  $1,000  during  the  same  pe- 
riod.^ This  represented  eauTiings  gains  of  13  percent  for  men  and  17  percent  for 
women. 

JTPA  training  for  adults  produced  social  benefits  about  50  percent  greater  than 
its  costs  within  just  2V2  years  after  program  enrollment.  These  lar^ge  benefits  result 
from  the  fact  that  JTPA  is  short-term  and  remarkably  inexpensive — the  program 
lasts  3  to  6  months  and  costs  for  adults  were  only  $1,000  per  person. 

The  same  evaluation  found  that  JTPA  did  not  apoear  to  be  effective  for  disadvan- 
taged youth.  The  administration  has  responded  to  tnese  findings  by  proposing  in  the 
President's  1995  budget  to  expand  the  successful  adult  portion  of  the  program.  The 
1992  JTPA  youth  amendments,  which  addressed  some  of  the  problems  with  the 
youth  training  segment  of  the  program,  should  help  to  improve  this  segment  of  the 
program.  We  are  also  working  to  reform  JTPA  youth  traimng  of  the  program  by  in- 


1  Not  all  adults  recommended  for  these  servicea  actually  received  them.  Fifty-two  percent  of 
adult  JTPA  enrollees  recommended  for  OJT/JSA  received  OJT,  35  percent  received  JSA,  and  27 
percent  receiv&d  other  services.  These  categories  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
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corporating  successful  approaches  from  other  youth  training  programs,  such  as  the 
San  Jose  Center  for  Employment  and  Training  (GET). 

Profiling  and  job  search  assistance:  Job  search  assistance  targeted  at  dislocated 
workers  who  are  likely  to  be  unemployed  for  a  long  period  speeds  the  process  of  ob- 
taining a  new  job.  Five  state  demonstrations  all  found  statistically  significant  reduc- 
tions in  the  time  spent  receiving  Unemployment  insurance  (UI)  benefits.  These  re- 
ductions ranged  from  one-half  a  week  to  4  weeks,  and  averaged  around  a  one  week 
reduction  in  unemployment  benefit  receipt.  The  resulting  savings  to  government 
ranged  from  $1.80  to  $4.80  per  dollar  invested  in  the  program,  and  were  generally 
about  twice  program  costs. 

Increased  investment  in  this  combination  of  early  intervention  and  job  search  as- 
sistance used  in  these  programs  is  a  core  component  of  our  Reemployment  Act.  It 
was  authorized  nationwide  as  part  of  the  Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
(EUC)  legislation  passed  in  November  of  last  year. 

The  San  Jose  Center  for  Employment  and  Training  (GET):  The  GET  program  is 
a  3-6  month  vocational  training  program  for  the  disadvantaged  that  has  oeen  active 
for  25  years  in  California.  The  p[program  uses  a  work-based  learning  approach 
which  constantly  connects  the  basic  skills  students  learn  with  the  vocational  skills 
needed  to  succeed  on  the  job.  GET  also  maintains  close  ties  with  local  employers 
who  serve  on  their  board  and  help  to  design  their  curriculum.  This  work -based  con- 
textual learning  approach  is  influencing  our  plans  for  school-to-work  initiatives  and 
our  JTPA  youth  training  reforms. 

Two  rigorous  evaluations  by  the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation 
(MDRG)  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  found  that  GET  training  produces  large 
earnings  gains  for  disadvantaged  young  high  school  dropouts  and  female  single  par- 
ents. iJunng  the  third  and  fourth  years  after  entry  into  the  program,  youth  enrolled 
in  GET  traming  earned  a  2-year  average  of  over  $6,000  more  than  control  group 
members — a  40  percent  earnings  increase.  This  large  result  was  obtained  at  a  total 
cost  of  only  $2,000  per  enroUee.  Single  parent  GET  enrollees  had  average  annual 
earnings  gains  of  about  $1,100  during  each  of  the  second  through  the  fifth  years 
after  program  exit.  These  benefits  were  achieved  with  costs  of  just  $3,900  per  partic- 
ipant. 

Job  Corps:  Job  Corps  provides  long-term,  hi^y  intensive  education  and  trainmc 
services  in  a  residential  setting  to  some  of  the  nation's  poorest  and  most  troubled 
youth.  To  examine  the  effectiveness  of  the  Corps,  a  4V2  year  study  of  over  5,000 
youth  was  undertaken  in  the  late  1970s.  A  new  experimental  study  is  now  under 

Ilie  evaluation  found  that  over  the  4  years  following  program  graduation  Job 
Corps  enrollees  earned  on  average  over  $1,000  more  per  year  (1993  dollars)  than 
they  otherwise  would  have,  a  difference  of  15  percent.  They  were  also  twice  as  likely 
to  attend  college,  less  likely  to  commit  felony  crimes,  and  spent  more  of  their  adult 
lives  working  and  less  on  welfare.  When  all  the  benefits  of  Job  Corns  are  summed 
up,  estimated  benefits  to  society  are  about  50  percent  greater  than  Job  Corps  costs 
within  just  5  years  after  entry  into  the  proCTam. 

The  Summer  Training  and  EmplovTtnent  Program  (STEP):  This  program  serves  as 
the  academic  component  of  the  JTPA  Summer  Youth  Employment  program,  and 
provides  110  hours  per  summer  of  remedial  academic  education,  sex  education,  and 
summer  jobs  to  disadvantaged  youth  aged  14  to  15.  After  completion  of  two  sum- 
mers in  STEP,  students  had  gained  an  average  of  seven-tenths  of  a  grade  in  reading 
and  four-tenths  of  a  grade  in  math  more  than  a  control  group  made  up  of  non-STEP 
enrollees.  These  strong  academic  gains  were  achieved  at  a  modest  cost  of  just  $500 
to  $600  per  student  per  summer. 

A  number  of  studies  have  found  that  disadvantaged  students  lose  far  more  in  aca- 
demic achievement  over  the  summer  than  other  young  people  do.  STEP  is  proven 
to  successfiilly  counter  this  summer  learning  loss  at  a  low  cost. 

Unfortunately,  these  positive  STEP  impacts  did  not  seem  to  translate  to  improved 
school  performance  over  the  long  run.  When  STEP  graduates  were  examined  again 
at  age  17,  they  did  not  have  higher  high  school  ^aouation  rates  or  grades  than  the 
control  group.  These  findings  of  no  long-term  gains  from  a  short-term  intervention 
like  STEP  are  not  surprising  given  that  children  are  provided  with  little  or  no  fol- 
low-up once  they  return  to  school.  STEP  is  successful  on  its  own  terms,  but  it  needs 
to  be  lined  to  more  intensive  year-round  youth  development  programs.  We  are  plan- 
ning to  do  this  through  our  youth  development  demonstrations  and  Youth  Fair 
Chance. 

Welfare  to  work:  A  number  of  welfare-to-work  programs  have  demonstrated  them- 
selves to  be  cost-efTective.  Voluntary  subsidized  employment  programs  for  welfare 
recipients,  like  Supported  Work  and  the  Home  Health  Aide  Demonstrations,  have 
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proven  successful  in  improving  employment  and  earnings  among  long-term  welfare 
recipients.  Participants  have  shown  average  annual  earnings  gains  of  $1,500  to 
$2,000  (1993  dollars)  and  significant  declines  in  welfare  receipt. 

Mandated  welfare-to-work  programs  like  JOBS  and  WIN  nave  been  successful  in 
producing  significant  annufd  earnings  gains  of  about  $200  to  $600,  along  with  mod- 
est but  sigmficant  declines  in  the  welfare  caseload.  Where  cost-effectiveness  has 
been  analyzed,  these  JOBS-type  programs  have  brought  substantial  net  benefits  to 
government. 

Community  college  education  for  younger  adults:  A  recent  study  by  economists 
from  Harvard  and  Princeton  has  provided  evidence  that  community  college  edu- 
cation brings  earnings  gains  of  5  percent  to  10  percent  per  year  of  credits  completed, 
which  are  comparable  to  the  benefits  brought  by  4-year  university  education.  These 
benefits  accrue  even  to  those  students  who  do  not  complete  their  degrees.  The  sam- 
ple in  this  study  was  mostly  made  up  of  students  who  were  under  thirty,  so  the 
impact  of  community  college  education  on  older  adults  is  not  yet  known. 

Conclusions:  Our  workforce  investment  strategy  has  been  shaped  by  our  review 
of  the  evsduation  evidence,  the  following  are  the  general  conclusions  that  resulted 
from  our  review: 

1)  Job  search  assistance  services  provided  early  in  the  unemployment  spell  help 
workers  find  a  new  job  more  quickly,  and  pay  off  for  both  the  client  and  society  as 
a  whole.  For  this  reason,  early  intervention  and  intensive  job  search  assistance  are 
key  components  of  our  Reemployment  Act. 

2)  for  young  adults  there  is  good  evidence  that  long-term  community  college  train- 
ing produces  substantial  earnings  gains.  This  long-term  training  option  will  be 
avaimble  to  them  under  the  Reemployment  Act.  in  addition,  many  of  the  programs 
that  will  be  expanded  in  our  school-to-work  initiative  build  upon  the  proven  success 
of  community  colleges,  for  example,  tech-prep  education  will  draw  more  high  school 
graduates  into  community  college  vocational  programs. 

3)  JTPA  training  has  substantial  positive  results  for  disadvantaged  adults.  Dis- 
advantaged youth  appear  to  need  more  intensive  interventions,  such  as  the  Job 
Corps,  or  work -based  programs  like  the  San  Jose  CET  program. 

4)  Programs  oriented  toward  the  private  sector  have  shown  success,  on-the-job 
training  with  private  sector  firms  will  be  available  under  the  Reemployment  Act, 
and  the  emphasis  of  our  front-end  job  search  services  will  be  on  getting  as  many 
workers  as  possible  into  new  jobs  quickly. 

5)  For  that  group  which  doesn't  quickly  move  into  new  jobs,  the  Reemployment 
Act  wiU  provide  additional  tools  for  customer  choice,  and  improve  the  accessibility 
of  training  programs  through  a  one-stop  shopping  system.  We  will  also  allow  the 
possibility  of  long-term  income  support  to  allow  workers  greater  choice  in  the  range 
of  training  programs  they  can  enter. 

Private  sector  and  public  sector  training  are  not  mutually  exclusive  opposites,  but 
complements  to  each  other.  A  more  effective  public  system  of  employment  services 
will  nelp  private  firms  make  more  effective  training  investments. 

Senatx)r  Simon.  I  thank  all  of  you,  and  again  I  apologize  to  all 
of  you  because  of  the  time  constraints  that  we  are  under  here. 

Ms.  Morra,  give  me  a  2-minute  capsule  on  the  graphs  that  you 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  explain  fully. 

Ms.  MoRRA.  Thank  you.  I  just  need  to  talk  about  the  one  on  the 
annual  operating  cycle.  Basically,  it  shows  that  these  various  pro- 
grams operate  on  different  cycles.  Some  use  a  calendar  year,  some 
use  an  academic  year,  some  use  the  program  year,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  for  them  to  coordinate  with  each  other  and  serve  people, 
take  people  from  other  programs,  when  they  are  operating  on  these 
different  calendars  and  do  not  know  at  the  same  point  in  time  how 
many  slots  they  might  have  available.  So  that  is  really  the  point 
of  that  chart. 

The  only  other  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  that  there  are  different 
ways  to  improve  the  system,  and  we  have  set  forth  four  criteria 
that  we  think  are  helpful  in  looking  at  those,  which  are  basically 
simplicity,  tailored  services,  administrative  efficiency,  and  account- 
ability. We  think  that  efforts  that  move  in  those  directions  and 
against  those  criteria  measure  up  are  certainly  efforts  in  the  right 
direction. 
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Senator  Simon.  And  you  were  here  when  Secretary  Reich  testi- 
fied. It  would  appear,  as  you  mention  these  four  criteria,  that  at 
least  in  theory,  we  are  moving  in  that  direction,  although  we  have 
not  yet  seen  the  legislation.  Is  that  correct? 

Ms.  MORRA.  Yes.  It  looks  to  us — again,  we  have  not  seen  it  or 
seen  the  details,  and  there  are  some  questions  there — ^but  it  cer- 
tainly looks  like  steps  in  the  right  direction,  and  against  those  cri- 
teria, would  seem  to  work  well,  again  for  the  subset  of  programs 
that  are  being  dealt  with.  And  we  would  hope  that,  as  the  Sec- 
retary said,  it  is  a  first  step,  and  that  he  would  proceed  from  there. 

Senator  SiMON.  Incidentally,  we  will  be  submitting  some  written 
questions  to  all  of  you,  and  we  would  appreciate  your  replies  and 
will  enter  those  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Nathan,  you  talked  about  the  Office  of  Work  Force  Develop- 
ment. Are  you  talking  about  an  office  in  the  Department  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Nathan.  The  problem  is  that  there  are  three  departments, 
as  the  GAO  research  shows,  that  have  big  chunks  of  responsibil- 
ity—Labor, Education,  and  HHS— for  the  jobs  program.  I  think 
that — maybe  it  is  too  radical,  and  I  understand  that — but  we  really 
ought  to  think  about  some  new  ways  to  look  across  this  landscape 
of  what  is  really,  in  terms  of  the  Federal  role,  a  small  proportion 
of  the  policy  and  action  that  is  important  to  upgrading  the  labor 

force. 

If  I  could  make  a  quick  comment  on  the  two  witnesses  to  mv 
right,  I  chair  the  board  of  the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research 
Corporation  and  much  of  Professor  Heckman's  testimony  is  based 
on  studies  that  we  did.  I  am  right  in  between  these  two  witnesses. 
I  think  that  Professor  Heckman  is  too  strong  in  dismissing  the  po- 
tential of  Federal  Government  programs,  and  particularly  the  work 
that  we  did,  which  he  knows,  in  California  to  assess  the  GAIN  pro- 
gram in  Riverside,  and  the  SWIM  program  in  San  Diego.  Every- 
body has  got  an  acronym. 

There  are  more  intensive  programs  with  important  achieve- 
ments, and  there  are  things  that  we  have  learned  for  women,  not 
for  men,  that  I  agree  we  must  not  overstate — ^modest  is  too  modest. 
I  think  he  is  too  downbeat  and  that  we  cannot  just  rely  on  private 
employers. 

Senator  SiMON.  All  right.  We  should  have  placed  you  between 
the  two  witnesses. 

Dr.  Heckman,  in  terms  of  JTPA,  I  do  believe  the  revision  in  the 
legislation  is  going  to  move  away  from  the  problem  we  have  had 
of  "creaming"  and  will  improve  the  product.  I  do  think  that  with, 
for  instance,  Job  Corps,  clearly,  the  statistics  are  very  encouraging. 

On  one  point  that  you  alluded  to  in  one  of  your  comments,  I  have 
to  say  I  am  skeptical  about  self-assessments  made  by  different  en- 
tities. That  is  why  I  like  having  a  GAO  report  to  come  in.  Whatever 
the  entity,  when  they  make  their  own  assessment  of  whether  we 
are  doing  a  good  job  or  not,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  come  up 
with  the  conclusion  that  we  are  doing  a  great  job.  So  I  think  we 
have  to  look  at  these  kinds  of  self-assessments  very,  very  skep- 
tically. I  assume  you  would  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Heckman.  Self-assessments  made  without  data,  I  would  sav, 
yes;  self-assessments  that  provide  some  kind  of  evidence,  I  would 
say  a  little  less  skeptically. 
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Senator  Simon.  I  am  running  out  of  time,  but  we  will  be  submit- 
ting questions  to  all  of  you. 

Senator  Kassebaum? 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  shame,  because 
this  is  such  an  interesting  panel,  and  this  is  an  important  subject 
that  you  and  I  both  care  about. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  GAO  that  I  very  much  appreciated  the 
assistance  they  have  given  all  of  us.  I  know  you  requested  a  study, 
and  I  did  as  well,  and  it  has  been  very  valuable  and  will  continue 
to  be  as  we  work  through  this. 

Ms.  MORRA.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Nathan,  I  will  just  say,  if  you  think 
your  suggestion  is  radical,  mine  will  go  off  the  chart,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  useful  to  have  a  commission  of  seven  mem- 
bers (an  independent  commission)  that  for  2  years  would  maJce  rec- 
ommendations regarding  all  the  programs  across  all  of  the  agen- 
cies, and  in  2  years,  the  programs  would  have  to  sunset.  And  that 
commission  would  have  to  then  suggest  where  the  consolidation 
should  take  place  and  how  the  delivery  systems  should  be  config- 
ured, and  so  forth.  So  if  you  think  yours  is  radical — but  I  think  it 
is  very  hard  to  make  some  of  these  changes  unless  we  are  willing 
to  look  at  a  way  that  really,  truly  gets  everybody's  attention.  Oth- 
erwise, I  think  we  tend  to  just  add  on  and  hope  that  it  eventually 
will  collapse  and  be  combined  and  coordinated. 

I  guess  one  of  my  frustrations — and  it  goes  to  Dr.  Heckman  and 
Dr.  Katz  and  what  you  are  speaking  of — is  how  we  analyze  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  job  training  progprams — and  maybe  this  goes  back  to 
GAO.  Job  Corps  spends  about  $20,000  per  person  annually.  I  am 
very  reluctant  to  say  we  should  increase  Job  Corps  until  we  know 
what  the  follow-through  is  on  those  who  are  participants.  There  is 
widely  varying  analysis  in  so  many  of  these  things. 

I  have  visited  the  CET  program  in  California,  which  has  been 
talked  about  as  a  very  successful  model.  However,  again,  even  that, 
with  a  pretty  good  record,  no  one  knows  for  sure  just  how  many 
times  people  have  come  back  for  training  again  in  some  other  area 
of  the  program,  or  how  long  jobs  have  been  held.  I  guess  what  real- 
ly frustrates  me  is  there  is  no  good  data.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Labor 
Department  does  follow-through  on  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  Katz.  We  are  currently  doing  a  large-scale  assessment  of  the 
Job  Corps  with  random  assignment,  a  very  serious  evaluation. 
There  was  a  well-done  evaluation  in  the  late  1970's,  and  there  cur- 
rently is  one  ongoing,  and  we  are  looking  very  seriously  at  it.  And 
CET  has  been  evaluated  twice  by  MDRC  in  a  very  serious  evalua- 
tion. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Yes,  but  you  ask  various  people  who  work 
in  this  program  or  individual  Job  Corps  programs  about  the  follow- 
up  and  they  are  not  exactly  sure.  Their  figures  can  look  awfiilly 
good,  but  you  start  to  follow  up  on  a  person  who  has  gone  through, 
and  it  can  end  up  being  very  different  about  2  or  3  years  out.  So 
I  guess  that  part  of  my  firistration  is  if  you  are  not  able  to  bring 
some  of  this  analysis  to  bear,  I  think  it  makes  it  really  hard  for 
us.  That  is  what  worries  me. 

Dr.  Heckman? 
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Mr.  Heckman.  Yes,  I  think  I  would  like  to  underscore  this,  that 
much  of  the  Labor  Department's  case,  and  much  of  the  case  we 
have  heard  today,  is  very  speculative.  The  notion  that  the  evidence 
about  community  college  has  some  relevance  to  dislocated  workers 
is,  I  think,  very  specudative,  even  for  the  younger  workers.  The 
kinds  of  programs  that  will  be  used  in  commimity  colleges  for  dis- 
located workers  and  workers  laid  off  or  terminated  from  jobs  will 
be  fundamentally  different,  I  think,  that  those  that  are  taken  by 
the  average  student  going  to  community  college  under  the  usual 
conditions. 

I  think  there  is  a  real  sense  to  be  honest  and  to  present  the  evi- 
dence, but  I  think  one  has  to  recognize  there  are  many  visionary 
aspects  to  the  current  program,  much  less  supported  by  data  than 
one  would  hope  for  given  tJie  sums. 

And  the  alternative  I  keep  coming  back  to  is  the  relative  amount 
of  money  spent  on  evaluating  government  training  as  opposed  to 
private  training  is  staggering  in  and  of  itself.  The  fact  is  that  we 
do  not  know  how  effective  or  how  ineffective,  actually,  the  private 
sector  training  is.  And  I  would  hope  that  the  committee  would  at 
least  consider  an  alternative,  that  we  do  live  in  a  factual  void,  and 
having  that  kind  of  information  available  next  year  or  next  decade 
when  the  committee  meets  would  be  of  enormous  value,  I  think,  to 
the  entire  country. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Nathan? 

Mr.  Nathan.  If  I  could  make  two  quick  comments,  in  our  report, 
we  go  through  all  the  evidence,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  help- 
ful. For  the  Second  Chance  programs,  where  the  Government  role 
is  particularly  appropriate,  we  have  the  most  and  best  data.  As  for 
the  proposal  you  are  making,  I  think  we  are  on  the  same  wave- 
length of  how  we  can  get  better  mechanisms  to  make  hard  choices. 
I  think  there  are  some  good  notions  and  good  techniques  in  your 
plan. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you.  Maybe  we  can  ask  GAO  to  un- 
dertake some  more  studies. 

Senator  Simon.  Well,  I  think  the  point  you  make,  and  that  real- 
ly, all  of  the  witnesses  underscore,  is  that  we  need  solid  data  to 
really  do  the  right  kind  of  job,  and  too  frequently,  we  get  what  I 
consider  self-serving  data  rather  than  really  solid  data,  and  that  is 
not  helpful. 

[Additional  statements  and  material  submitted  for  the  record  fol- 
low:] 
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Statement  of  Linda  G.  Morra,  Director 

Education  and  Employment  Issues,  Health.  Education,  and 

Human  Services  Division 

SUMMARY  OF  TESTIMONY  BY  LI>fDA  G.  MORRA 

MULTIPLE  EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

CONFLICTING  REQUIREMENTS  UNDERSCORE  NEED  FOR  CHANGE 


By  our  count,  at  least  154  programs  adnunistered  by  14  federal  Departments  and  agencies 
provide  about  S25  billion  in  employment  trammg  assistance.    Faced  with  stiff  global 
competition,  corporate  restnicturmg,  and  conunmng  federal  budget  constramts,  the  federal 
government  can  no  longer  afford  to  invest  in  a  system  that  may  waste  resources  ana  may  not 
help  people  better  compete  for  jobs. 


CONFLICTING  REQUIREMENTS  HAMPER  DELIVERY  OF  NEEDED  SERVICES 

Despite  decades  of  efforts  to  better  coordinate  employment  trainmg  programs,  conflicting 
eligibility  requirements  and  differences  in  annual  operatmg  cycles  are  hampermg  the  ability  of 
programs  to  provide  participants  needed  services.   Six  different  standards  for  defimng  "low 
income, '  five  definitions  of  family  or  household,  and  five  defimtions  of  what  is  included  in 
income  make  determimng  who  is  "economically  disadvantaged"  a  complex  process. 
Similarly,  differences  m  age  cnteria  for  older  worker  and  youth  programs  turn  coordination 
into  a  "jigsaw  puzzle." 


OTHER  PROBLEMS  PLAGUE  THE  CURRENT  FRAGMENTED  SYSTEM 

Collectively,  the  current  array  of  programs  (1)  confuses  and  frustrates  clients  and  program 
admimstrators,  (2)  hampers  the  delivery  of  services  tailored  to  clients'  needs,  and  (3)  adds 
unnecessary  admmistrative  costs.   Further,  some  programs  do  not  have  adequate  traclcing 
systems  to  know  whether  participants  obtam  Jobs. 


RECONCILING  PROGRAM  DIFFERENCES-A  MOVE  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION 


While  many  approaches  could  be  used  to  improve  the  system,  we  are  convinced  that  a  major 
structural  overhaul  and  consolidauon  of  employment  traming  programs  is  needed  to  create  a 
customer-dnven  system  that  embodies  four  guiding  prmciples:   (1)  simplicity,  (2)  tailored 
services,  (3)  admimstrative  efficiency,  and  (4)  accoimtability.   However,  consolidation  will 
not  be  easy  and  wiU  not  take  place  ovenught   In  the  mterim.  the  Congress  and  the 
administration,  along  with  representatives  from  state  and  local  programs,  could  work  together 
to  identify  and  eliminate  differences  in  program  requirements,  such  as  eligibility  catena  and 
annual  operatmg  cycles,  that  hamper  coordinauon  and  the  delivery  of  needed  services. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 


We  are  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  the  results  of  our  work  concermng  the  fragmented 
"system"  of  employment  training  programs  and  the  conflicting  program  requirements  that 
hamper  the  delivery  of  needed  services.   By  our  count,  at  least  154  programs  admimstered  by 
14  federal  Departments  and  agencies  provide  about  S25  billion  in  assistance  to  out-of-school 
youth  and  adults  not  enrolled  in  advanced-degree  programs  to  enhance  their  skills  or 
employment  opportumties.   Unfortunately,  many  of  these  programs  have  their  own  policies, 
procedures,  and  requirements. 
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Our  testimony,  today,  is  based  on  a  report  prepared  at  the  request  of  tliis  Subcommittee.'  and 
our  recent  work  addressing  the  federal  employment  traming  system,"  as  wed  as  on  the  work 
of  other  promment  organizations.   The  report  prepared  for  this  Subcommittee  focuses  on  how 
programs  serving  the  same  target  populauons  differ  in  their  (1)  eligibility  requirements  and 
(2)  annual  operatmg  cycles.   We  looked  at  38  programs  that  target  theu-  assistance  to  four 
populauons— economically  disadvantaged,  older,  younger,  and  dislocated  workers-at  an 
estimated  cost  of  S8.1  billion.^   In  our  analysis  of  the  programs  serving  each  target 
population,  wc  reviewed  the  statutes,  regulauons,  and  agency  documents  concermng  eligibility 
and  operating  cycles.   We  also  held  discussions  with  state  and  local  administrators  concenung 
program  requirements. 

Faced  with  stiff  global  competition,  corporate  restructuring,  and  continuing  federal  budget 
constraints,  the  federal  government  can  no  longer  afford  to  invest  in  a  system  that  may  waste 
resources  and  may  not  help  people  better  compete  for  jobs.   When  reviewed  individually,  the 
programs  providing  employment  training  assistance  have  well-intended  purposes.   However, 
collectively  they  create  confusion  and  frustration  for  their  chents  and  administrators,  hamper 
the  delivery  of  services  tailored  to  the  needs  of  those  seeking  assistance,  and  create  the 
potential  for  duplication  of  effort  and  uimecessary  administrative  costs.   In  addition,  some 
programs  lack  basic  tracking  and  monitonng  systems  needed  to  ensure  that  assistance  is 
provided  efficiently  and  effectively. 

While  many  approaches  could  be  used  to  improve  the  system,  as  it  is  currently  configured, 
we  are  convinced  that  a  major  structural  overhaul  and  consolidation  of  employment  training 
programs  is  needed  to  create  a  customer-driven  system  that  embodies  four  guiding  pnnciples: 
(1)  simplicity,  (2)  tailored  services.  (3)  admimstrative  efficiency,  and  (4)  accountability. 
However,  consolidation  will  not  be  easy  and  will  not  take  place  overnight.   In  the  intenm.  the 
Congress  and  the  administration,  along  with  representatives  from  state  and  local  programs, 
could  work  together  to  identify  and  eiimmate  differences  in  program  requirements  that 
hamper  coordination  and  the  delivery  of  needed  services. 


CURRENT  FRAGMENTED  SYSTEM  .ADMINISTERED 
BY  14  FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS 


The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  compete  in  the  international  marketplace  depends,  to  a 
great  extent,  on  the  skills  of  its  workers.    Over  the  years,  the  federal  government's 
commitment  to  enhancing  workforce  quality  has  been  substantial.   Our  analysis  of  the 


Multiple  Employment  Traming  Programs:    Conflictine  Requirements  Hamper  Delivery  of 
Services  (GAO/HEHS-94-78.  Jan.  28.  1994). 

■See  appendix  I  for  a  listing  of  related  GAO  products. 

'Sec  appendix  II  for  a  list  of  the  programs  included  in  our  analysis. 
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President's  proposed  fiscal  year  1994  budget  identified  at  least  154  federal  programs  or 
funding  streams,  as  we  mentioned  earlier,  that  requested  an  estimated  S25  billion  to  provide 
assistance  to  out-of-school  youth  and  adults. 

Most  of  these  programs  are  administered  by  the  two  agencies  typically  responsible  for 
enhancmg  worker  skills  or  trammg.   The  Department  of  Educauon  is  responsible  for  60  mjca 
programs,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  is  responsible  for  36.   However,  some  are 
adnumstered  by  Departments  that  would  not  generally  be  expected  to  provide  employmem 
traming  assistance,  such  as  the  Departments  of  Agnculture  (USDA)  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD). 

Our  analysis  shows  that  many  programs  target  the  same  client  populauons.   For  example, 
veterans  are  specifically  targeted  by  the  largest  number  of  programs  (18);  other  target  groups- 
-such  as  youth.  Native  Americans,  the  economically  disadvantaged,  and  dislocated  workers- 
are  also  targeted  by  several  programs.   (See  app.  HI  for  a  list  of  the  target  populations.) 
Many  of  the  progranns  targetmg  the  same  client  populations  have  similar  goals,  serve  the 
same  categories  of  people,  and  provide  many  of  the  same  services.' 

For  example,  each  of  the  nine  programs  that  specifically  target  the  economically 
disadvantaged  have  the  goal  of  enhancmg  clients'  participation  m  the  workforce,  and  four  of 
the  nme  programs  specifically  menaon  reducing  welfare  dependency  as  a  primary  goal. 
These  nine  programs  also  serve  the  same  categories  of  clients.   Although  the  JOBS  program 
was  specifically  created  to  help  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  recipients. 
Labor's  JTPA  title  IIA  program  also  served  more  than  136,000  AFDC  recipients  in  1991. 
Similarly,  while  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Food  Stamp  Employment  and  Training 
(E&T)  program  was  created  to  help  Food  Stamp  recipients.  Labor's  JTPA  program  served 
more  than  100,000  Food  Stamp  recipients  in  1991.   And,  they  provide  parucipants  with  the 
same  general  set  of  services.   Of  the  27  different  kinds  of  services  in  five  basic  areas-(l) 
career  counseling  and  skills  assessment,  (2)  remedial  education,  (3)  vocational  skill  trammg. 
(4)  placement  assistance,  and  (5)  support  serviccs-the  JTPA  title  HA  program  offers  24 
services;  the  JOBS  program  offers  17;  and  the  Food  Stamp  E&T  program  offers  18. 

To  deliver  these  services,  the  federal  government  has  created  a  patchwork  of  parallel 
admmistrative  structures.   Within  14  Departments  and  independent  agencies,  35 
interdepartmental  offices  channel  funds  to  state  and  local  program  admmistrators.   (See  app. 


This  is  not  meant  to  imply  thai  clients  are  receiving  the  same  service,  like  classroom 
training,  from  two  separate  programs. 
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rv  tor  a  chan  of  the  federal  departments  and  agencies  with  programs  that  provide 
employment  training  assistance.)   For  example,  five  different  federal  Depanments--USDA, 
Education,  HHS,  HUD.  and  Labor— administer  the  nine  programs  that  target  the  economically 
disadvantaged.   Each  provides  staff  and  incurs  costs,  both  at  headquaners  and  regional 
locations,  to  plan  and  momtor  these  programs.   And,  each  has  its  own  set  of  policies, 
procedures,  and  requirements. 

.At  state  and  local  levels,  similar  and  often  parallel  structures  have  been  established  to 
admimster  the  delivery  of  services.    For  example,  the  JTPA  program  funds  about  630  service 
delivery  areas  (SDAs)  to  admimster  the  delivery  of  services  a:  the  local  level.   Also,  the 
JOBS  and  Food  Stamp  E&T  programs  both  fund  numerous  local  offices,  primarily  usmg 
networks  of  state  and,  someumes,  county-run  welfare  offices  to  admimster  program  services. 


PROBLEMS  INHERENT  IN  THE 
CURRENT  FRAGMENTED  SYSTEM 


The  many  overlapping  federal  employment  training  programs  create  a  system  that  confuses 

m 

and  frustrates  clients,  hampers  the  delivery  of  services  tailored  to  the  needs  of  clients,  adds 
unnecessary  admimstrative  costs,  and.  at  best,  raises  questions  about  the  effectiveness  of 
individual  programs,  as  well  as  the  system  as  a  whole. 


Clients.  EmpioYers,  and  Administrators 
Often  Conftised  and  Frustrated 

The  current  patchwork  of  employment  training  programs  creates  confusion  for  those  seeking 
assistance  because  it  has  no  clear  entry  pomts.  no  clear  path  from  one  program  to  another, 
and  programs  have  complex  eligibility  requirements.   Even  if  people  fmd  a  local  agency,  they 
face  a  burdensome  intake  process,  often  including  lengthy  application  forms,  to  determme 
whether  they  are  eligible  for  services. 

Employers  also  experience  problems  with  the  fragmented  system  of  employment  training 
programs.    Employers  want  a  system  that  is  easy  to  access  and  provides  qualified  job 
candidates.    Instead,  employers  must  cope  with  over  50  programs  that  provide  job  referral  and 
placement  assistance.    And.  in  a  survey  of  employers  in  the  state  of  Washington,  60  percent 
of  employers  said  they  had  difficulty  fmding  qualified  workers,  and  31  percent  said 
employment  trainmg  programs  were  too  slow  in  responding  to  their  need  for  qualified 
workers.' 


'The  Investment  in  Human  Capital  Study.  State  of  Washmgion  Office  of  Financial 
Management  (Dec.  1990). 
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Finally,  despite  decades  of  attempts  to  better  coordinate  employment  training  programs, 
program  administrators  contmue  to  face  conflictmg  program  requirements  that  hamper  efforts 
to  coordinate  activities  and  share  resources  to  ensure  that  program  participants  get  needed 
services.   As  one  state  admmistraior  commented,  "The  aim  of  case  management  is  to  access 
vanous  programs  in  order  to  deliver  the  best  services  possible  to  clients.    However, 
conflicung  requirements  turn  coordination  into  a  jigsaw  puzzle...." 

To  illustrate  the  problems  administrators  face  in  coordinatmg  programs,  we  found  sigmficant 
differences  m  the  eligibility  criteria  for  each  of  the  four  target  groups  we  analyzed.   For 
example,  in  our  analysis  of  the  nine  programs  targetmg  the  economically  disadvantaged,  we 
found  six  different  standards  for  defining  "low  income."   five  different  dcfimtions  for  family 
or  household,  and  five  definitions  of  what  is  included  in  income. 

For  instance,  in  defining  low  income,  one  program  uses  the  HHS  official  poverty  guideline; 
however,  another  program  uses  130  percent  of  the  HHS  guideline  and  yet  another  program 
does  not  use  the  HHS  guideline,  but  uses  the  Bureau  of  Census  Threshold  instead.   In 
definmg  family  or  household  assistance  unit,  some  programs  include  "persons  related  by 
blood,  marriage,  or  coun  decree";  other  programs  include  "other  unrelated  persons  if  needed 
by  child"  and  still  others  as  "those  who  purchase  and  cook  food  together."   In  definmg 
income,  some  programs  mclude  Unemployment  Insurance  benefits;  others  do  not.   Some  use 
IRS  taxable  income,  while  still  others  count  only  part  of  eamings-exemptrng  the  first  S30  or 
20  percent  of  earned  income. 

The  result  is  not  only  confusion,  but,  in  some  instances,  the  demal  of  services.   For  example, 
a  member  of  a  family  of  four  with  an  income  of  520,040  would  be  considered 
"disadvantaged"  and  eligible  for  services  from  one  program,  but  the  same  S20.040  income 
exceeds  another  program's  definition  of  "disadvantaged,"  making  the  family  member 
ineligible  for  services  from  that  program.   (See  apps.  V,  VI.  and  vn  for  the  different 
standards  used  in  each  of  the  programs  that  target  the  economically  disadvantaged.) 

In  addition  to  differences  in  income,  we  found  differences  in  age  criteria  for  programs  serving 
older  workers  and  youth.   For  example,  some  programs  targetmg  older  workers  define  "older 
worker"  as  a  minimum  of  55  years  of  age;  others  use  a  minimum  of  60  years.   Similarly, 
programs  use  six  different  defmitions  of  youth  in  determining  eligibility.   .As  shown  in  figure 
I,  9  of  the  14  programs  use  the  lower  age  limit  of  16  years  of  age  for  eligibility;  other 
programs  allow  youths  as  young  as  1 1  years  of  age  to  participate  m  their  programs.   .As  for 
Che  upper  limits,  some  programs  allow  pamcipanon  up  to  19  years  of  age  while  others  allow 
participation  up  to  age  27.   (See  apps.  Vin  and  EX  for  more  imormation  on  the  age  cntena 
used  by  older  worker  programs  and  youth  programs.) 
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Figure  1:    Lower  and  Upper  Age  Limits  Differ  Among  Youth  Programs 
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Notes  Analyni  t>«»ed  on  14  of  the  16  youth  program*.   For  the  other  two  progrmms,  one  doe»  not  esubllih  aa 
age  limit;  ^d  the  other  program  wai  propoeol.  withoot  eUgibiUtr  criteria,  in  the  flscai  year  94  budget 


Similar  differences  in  eligibility  criteria  are  also  found  in  the  nine  dislocated  worker  programs 
established  to  ensure  that  dislocated  workers  have  access  co  reemployment  assistance.  For 
example,  programs  differ  in  their  cntena  for  "job  loss. "  Although  most  dislocated  worker 
programs  accept  a  layoff  or  ternunation  notice  as  proof  of  job  loss  and  eligibility  for  services, 
three  programs  restnct  access  depending  on  hire  and  separation  dates.  These  differences  may 
result  in  workers  being  denied  access  to  program  services.  (See  app.  X  for  more  informauoo 
on  each  program's  definition  of  what  constimtes  a  job  loss.) 

A  1991  survey  of  state  and  local  program  administrators  identified  more  than  80  commonly 
used  terms  and  defimtions  that  administrators  beheve  should  be  standardized.'  The  most 
frequenUy  identified  terms  are  shown  in  table  1.   (For  a  complete  list  of  terms,  see  app.  XI.) 


''Streamlinmg  and  Integrating  Human  Resource  Development  Service  for  Adults.  Naaonal 
Governors'  .Associauon  (Washmgton,  D.C.,  1991). 
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Table  1:   Terms  that  Program  Administrators  Most 
Frequently  Recommended  for  Standardization 

Long-term  welfare  recipient 

Displaced  homemaicer 

Literacy 

Participant 

Family 

Personal  income 

Individual 

Job  placement 

Termination 

Entered  employment 

Family  income 

Enrollment 

Educauonal  placement 

Case  closure 

.Allowable  support  services 

Economically  disadvantaged 


In  addition  to  differences  in  terms  and  definidons,  another  problem  facmg  administrators 
attempting  to  coordinate  their  programs  is  the  difference  in  program  operating  cycles.   We 
foimd  that  programs  targeted  to  the  four  populations  included  in  our  analysis— older  workers, 
dislocated  workers,  the  economically  disadvantaged,  and  youth— often  operate  on  different 
annual  cycles,  which  hampers  the  ability  of  program  administrators  to  jointly  plan  and 
coordinate  assistance.   As  shown  m  figure  2,  most  programs  (20)  operated  on  the  basis  of  a 
program  year  (July  1-June  30);  12  programs  operated  on  the  federal  fiscal  year  (October  1- 
September  30);  4  programs  operated  on  an  acadeimc  year  (September  I-August  31);  and  2 
programs  operated  on  a  calendar  year  (January  1 -December  31).   (See  app.  Xn  for  a  chan  of 
different  operating  cycles  used  by  programs  targeting  each  of  the  four  popuiauons.) 


Figure  2:    ProgTMnM  Dlfftr  in  Deflnition  of 
Annual  Outrating  Cycle 
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These  differences  make  it  difficult  for  administrators,  attemptmg  to  coordinate  their  programs, 
to  match  available  funding  with  estimates  of  the  number  of  those  seeking  assistance.   To 
accomplish  joint  plaiming,  agencies  must  resort  to  several  circmtous  strategies.   According  to 
local  administrators,  some  officials  set  low  estimates  of  the  number  of  clients  from  other 
programs  they  can  serve;  other  officials  only  commit  resources  they  know  will  be  available, 
but  contribute  additional  resources  if  they  become  available  at  a  later  time.   Other  agencies 
make  such  comimtments  contingent  on  expected  funding,  so  they  are  not  held  to  pnor 
comnutments  when  their  expected  funding  levels  are  not  realized.    Unfortunately,  these 
methods  can  result  in  the  underutilization  of  available  resources  or  cnsis  plannmg  when 
resources  are  available. 

One  state  administrator  commented  that  although  coordination  is  hampered  by  many  service 
delivery  barriers,  such  as  conflictmg  eligibility  requirements,  other  bamers,  such  as  differing 
operatmg  cycles,  are  hampered  by  the  process  or  "mechanics"  of  administering  programs. 
Accordingly,  in  his  view,  establishing  a  standard  operating  year  would  be  "the  key  to  start  the 
car"-the  impems  needed  to  begin  collaborative  planning  leading  to  successful  coordinauon. 


Programs  Frequently  Do  Not  Tailor  .Assistance  to  Job  Seeker  Needs 

Because  of  prior  experiences  or  training,  all  clients  do  not  need  the  same  set  of  services.   To 
get  the  most  from  the  assistance  provided,  job  seekers  must  be  able  to  access  the  services 
tailored  to  their  specific  needs.   However,  some  programs  may  not  provide  all  the  services 
needed  and  accessing  other  programs  may  be  hampered  by  conflicting  eligibility 
requirements. 

For  example,  the  JTPA  program  provides  skill  training  and  the  Senior  Community  Service 
Employment  Program  (SCSEP),  authorized  by  the  Older  Amencans  Act,  provides  work 
experience.   Both  the  JTPA  and  the  SCSEP  define  an  'older  worker"  as  one  55  years  of  age 
or  older.   However,  SCSEP  gives  service  prionty  to  those  applicants  60  years  of  age  and 
older.   As  a  result,  displaced  homemakers,'  who  are  55  and  need  both  skill  training  and  work 
experience,  may  not  be  able  to  get  work  expenencc  because  of  the  differences  m  eligibility 
criteria. 


'An  mdividual  who  was  a  full-time  homemaker  for  a  substantial  number  of  years  and  derived 
the  substanual  share  of  his  or  her  suppon  from  a  spouse  and  no  longer  receives  such  suppon. 
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Similarly,  dislocated  workers  are  served  primarily  by  nvo  programs-Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  (TAA)  and  Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker  Adjustment  Assistance  (EDWAA). 
TAA  provides  workers  income  support  and  long-term  classroom  traimng,  but  few  receive  on- 
the-job  traimng.    In  contrast,  dislocated  workers  served  by  EDWAA  do  not  receive  income 
suppon.   They  also  usually  receive  shorter  term  traimng,  but  they  have  greater  access  to  on- 
the-job  training.   Because  of  differences  in  eligibility  requirements,  dislocated  workers 
participating  in  EDWAA  do  not  have  access  to  the  same  services  as  dislocated  workers 
participatmg  in  TAA. 

In  addition,  because  local  service  providers,  who  are  under  contract  with  local  employment 
training  programs,  often  do  their  own  outreach  and  have  a  financial  stake  in  directing  clients 
to  their  own  program  or  are  isolated  from  one  another,  little  attempt  is  generally  made  to 
refer  clients  to  other  programs.   .As  a  result,  some  clients  may  not  receive  independent 
assessments  to  determine  their  needs.   For  example,  many  JTPA  title  HA*  sites  do  not 
provide  independent  assessments,  but  rely  on  service  providers  to  make  the  assessments.  This 
gives  these  service  providers  the  opportumty  to  selectively  steer  parucipants  to  the  training 
they  offer,  rather  than  refer  them  to  other  service  providers. 

Another  reason  program  participants  may  not  receive  assistance  tailored  to  their  needs  is  that 
some  service  providers  do  not  have  strong  links  with  employers.   Without  this  information, 
program  administrators  caimot  determme  whether  their  training  is  adequately  preparmg 
participants  for  work.   Labor  market  information  can  help  program  admimstrators  make 
decisions  about  the  types  of  training  that  would  be  most  appropriate  to  prepare  their 
participants  for  the  local  job  market'  Several  federal  programs  support  development  of  labor 
market  information-uicluding  the  collecuon  and  disseimnaiion  of  labor  market  data  through 
publicauons  and  pubUc  databases.   However,  this  mformation  is  often  difficult  for  program 
administrators  to  use  because  it  is  not  tailored  to  local  labor  markets. 


'JTPA  title  HA  prt>grams  provide  assistance  to  the  economically  disadvantaged. 

'Labor  market  mformation  is  data  produced  on  a  regular  basis  about  employment, 
unemployment,  jobs,  and  workers.  K«">'"cni. 
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Program  Overlap  Can  Add  Unnecessary  Administrative  Coste 

The  amount  of  money  spent  on  administering  employment  training  programs  cannot  be 
readily  quanufied.    Esumates  of  admmistrative  costs  range  as  low  as  7  percent  for  some 
programs  to  as  high  as  15  or  20  percent  for  others;  some  programs  do  not  track  admimstrative 
costs  at  all.   Both  the  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy'"  and  the  Welfare 
Simplificauon  and  Coordination  Advisory  Committee"  agree  that  programs  could  realize 
substanoal  savings  if  they  did  not  operate  independently,  supporting  separate  admmistrative 
stnicmres.   The  Welfare  Simplificauon  Comimnee  report  concluded.  "Eliminatmg  duplicate 
bureaucracies  will  reduce  administranve  costs,  saving  money  that  can  be  used,  instead,  for 
client  services." 

Eliminating  separate  staffs  to  administer,  monitor,  and  evaluate  programs  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  could  also  save  resources.    For  example,  to  help  reduce  overlap  among  programs,  some 
state  officials  have  decided  that  the  JTPA.  JOBS,  and  the  Food  Stamp  E&T  programs  are  -.o 
similar  that  it  would  be  more  efficient  to  combine  the  resources  from  these  programs  to 
provide  client  services.   In  the  state  of  Washington,  for  example,  the  human  services 
department  contracts  with  the  state's  employment  service  department  for  the  admimstratioo  of 
its  Food  Stamp  E&T  program.   At  the  local  level.  Washington's  human  service  agencies  refer 

Food  Stamp  clients  to  the  state's  employment  service  offices  for  employment  traimng 

assistance. 

Special  arrangements  at  the  state  or  local  level  to  better  coordinate  services  among 
overlapping  programs  may  be  more  efficient  than  operating  programs  separately  or  in 
competition  with  one  another.   However,  such  arrangements  can  increase  the  overall 
administrative  costs  of  these  programs.   For  example,  we  identified  21  separate  federal  and 
state  committees  or  councils  with  responsibilities  for  interprogram  coordination.   Many  of 
these  councils  operate  with  federal  funding,  some  with  their  own  staffs  and  expense  accounts. 
However,  a  recent  survey  of  state  officials  found  that  less  than  half  thought  that  such  efforts 
actually  improved  coordination.'^ 


'"Coordinating  Federal  Assistance  Programs  for  the  Economically  Disadvantaged: 
Recommendauons  and  Background  Matenals.  National  Comimssion  for  Employment  Policy 
(Washmgton.  D.C..  1991). 

"Time  for  Change:    Remaking  ihe  Nation's  Welfare  Svstem.  Report  of  the  Welfare 
Simplificauon  and  Coordinauon  Advisory  Committee  (Washington.  D.C.    1993). 

'^Edward  T.  Jennings.  Jr..  "Building  Bridges  in  the  Intergovernmental  Arena:  Coordinaung 
Employment  and  Trainmg  programs  in  the  Amencan  States. "  Public  Admmistranon  Review. 
Vol.  54.  No.  11  (1994). 
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The  federal  government  also  uses  set-aside  programs  and  demonstration  projects  to  look  for 
ways  to  enhance  coordination  among  programs.   The  JTPA  State  Education  Coortlinauon  and 
Grants  program- with  S82  million  in  funding  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1994— was  designed,  in 
part,  to  '...facilitate  coordinauon  of  education  and  training  services. "   However,  a  study  by  the 
National  Comimssion  for  Employment  Policy  repotted  that  the  traclc  record  of  such  set-asides 
in  unproving  coordination  has  been  mixed. '■" 


System  Lack5  Accountability 

Another  concern  with  the  fragmented  system  is  that  efforts  to  monitor  program  performance 
and  outcomes  are  diffictilt  because  some  programs  cannot  readily  track  participant  progress 
across  programs  and.  sometimes,  within  programs.'*  For  example,  until  recently,  the  JTPA 
title  IIA  program  for  economically  disadvantaged  adults  tracked  activity  by  individual  funding 
stream,  rather  than  by  individual  participant.   To  gather  information  on  services  received  by  a 
client  from  this  one  program,  evaluaiors  or  local  administrators  would  have  to  tap  into  as 
many  as  four  separate  databases.   Further,  this  does  not  include  informauon  on  the  services 
the  individual  may  have  received  from  other  programs.'' 

Similarly,  the  TAA  program  for  dislocated  workers  lacks  the  basic  tracking  system  needed  to 
ensure  that  assistance  is  provided  effectively  and  efficiently."  The  TAA  program  has  no 
estabUshed  performance  goals,  thus  there  is  little  impcms  for  states  to  track  participant 
progress  or  program  performance.   Even  when  states  collect  information  on  their  own.  they 
do  not  collect  the  same  types  of  informauon  or  their  definitions  are  not  consistent.   Without 
basic  information  on  who  the  program  served,  the  services  they  received,  and  how  they  fared 
after  completing  training  both  in  the  short  and  long  term,  no  determination  can  be  made  about 
how  the  program  is  perfomung  or  what  can  be  done  to  improve  performance.   Studies  of  the 
TAA  program  by  the  Department  of  Labor  Inspector  General  and  Mathemauca  also  found 
that  data  on  the  program  were  either  not  collected  or  were  maccurate  and  inconsistent. 


'^Coordinatmg  Federal  Assistance  Programs  for  the  Economicallv  Disadvantaged: 
Recommendations  and  Background  .Maienais.  Nauonal  Commission  for  Employment  Policy 
(Washmgion.  D.C.,  1991). 

"We  are  currently  smdymg  this  issue  in  more  detail  and  expect  our  report  to  be  available 
shortly. 

'^Multiple  Employment  Prnf^nr;:  National  Employment  Strategy  Needed  (GAO/T-HRD-93- 

11.  June  18.  1993). 

"Dislocated  Workers:  Proposed  Re-emplovment  Assistance  Program  (G AO/HRD-94-6 1 ,  .Vov 

12.  1993). 
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Our  prior  work  concerning  JTPA  programs  also  indicated  that  inadequate  federal  and  state 
monitoring  has  left  programs  vulnerable  to  waste,  abuse,  and  mismanagement.'^   Federal 
oversight  has  not  been  directed  at  ideniifymg  improper  practices  or  providing  reasonable 
assurance  thai  the  program  operates  in  accordance  with  the  law.  regulauons.  and  sound 
management  practices.    Rather,  federal  oversight  consists  primarily  of  broad  policy  guidance, 
liimted  techmcal  assistance,  and  minimal  scrutmy  of  program  implementation  and  operation. 

In  the  Employment  Service  program,  we  found  that  federal  momtormg  acuvities  only 
provided  assurance  that  states  comply  with  the  bare  minimum  required  by  applicable  laws  and 
regulations."   This  provides  a  very  narrow  picture  of  program  performance  and  little 
substantive  information  about  how  stales  manage  their  programs  or  how  local  offices  operate 
or  perform.    While  compliance  with  program  requirements  is  an  important  concern,  the  failure 
to  consider  other  factors,  such  as  participant  outcomes,  as  a  part  of  the  oversight  efforts  can 
result  m  agencies'  inability  to  identify  local  projects  that  are  having  performance  successes  or 
difficulties. 


RESTRUCTURING  THE  CURRENT  ARRAY  OF  PROGRAMS 

While  much  debate  has  occurred  about  how  to  fix  the  system,  our  work,  as  well  as  thai  of 
numerous  researchers,  suggests  that  the  new  system  needs  to  be  cusiomer-onented.   Its  chief 
goals  should  be  to  help  clients  acquire  the  skills  needed  to  become  producuvely  employed 
and  to  help  employers  locate  qualified  job  candidates.   Designmg  the  new  system,  and 
determining  the  client  populations  to  be  served,  will  not  be  easy. 

We  believe  that  a  new  system  should  be  free  firom  conflicting  requirements  that  hamper 
coordination  and  the  deUvcry  of  needed  services.   A  system  consistmg  of  significantly  fewer 
programs  affords  the  best  opportunity  for  desigmng  an  employment  trainmg  system  that 
elimmates  conflictmg  requirements  and  improves  the  quality  of  employment  training 
programs. 


'^Job  Training  Partnership  Act:  Inadequate  Oversieht  Leaves  Proeram  Vdnerable  to  Waste. 
■Abuse,  and  Mismanagement  (GAO/HRD-91-'J7.  July  1991). 

'Employment  Service:  Improved  Leadership  Needed  for  Bener  Performance  (GAO/HRD-91- 
88.  Aug.  6.  1991). 
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One  approach  could  be  to  build  a  new  system  around  a  specific  number  of  target  populations. 
This  is  similar  to  the  administrauon's  suggestion  in  its  draft  proposal  to  consolidate  all 
dislocated  worker  programs  into  one  comprehensive  program  to  serve  this  target  population. 
Siimlarly,  the  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy  has  recommended  consolidating 
employment  traimng  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  Welfare  Simplification  and 
Coordinauon  Advisory  Comminee  has  endorsed  this  recoinmendauon.   Whether  the 
administration  will  also  propose  to  consolidate  programs  for  the  economically  disadvantaged 
under  its  welfare  reform  proposal  is  unknown. 

These  proposals  could  be  the  first  step  m  creating  a  comprehensive  system.   However,  one 
issue  that  must  be  addressed  concerns  the  role  of  general  purpose  programs,  such  as  the 
Employment  Service,  in  a  new  comprehensive  system. 

Another  issue  that  must  be  addressed  is  deciding  which  client  populations  to  serve  and  what 
services  to  provide.   Until  the  consequences  of  such  changes  are  studied,  a  good  strategy  may 
be  to  hold  the  level  of  services  available  to  individuals  constant.   However,  as  the  new  system 
comes  on-line,  the  Congress  will  need  to  focus  more  mtently  on  determining  the  appropnate 
"basket  of  services"  for  each  client  population,  as  well  as  their  costs.  This  will  liJcely  happen 
as  the  Congress  prepares  to  consider  the  administration's  proposal  for  consolidating  dislocated 
worker  assistance  programs. 

Even  when  approaching  reform  from  the  perspective  of  eliminating  conflicting  requirements, 
the  issue  of  which  clients  are  to  be  served  remains  a  significant  challenge.   Establishing 
standard  eligibility  requirements  for  a  particular  set  of  programs  could  have  major  access  and 
funding  implications.   For  example,  narrowly  defined  eligibility  may  tend  to  restrict  access 
and  hold  down  costs,  while  a  broader  ehgibility  standard  could  open  the  program  to  more 
people,  but  increase  costs. 

Still  another  important  aspect  of  designing  a  new  system  is  getting  the  input  and  support  of  a 
wide  range  of  major  stakeholders,  such  as  state  and  local  governments,  employers, 
representatives  of  client  groups,  and  service  providers.   This  process  could  build  on  the  best 
pracuces  of  federal,  state,  and  local  government  efforts,  as  well  as  look  to  innovations  of 
business,  client  groups,  and  service  providers.   These  stakeholders  could  help  design  a  system 
that  has  as  its  framework  clearly  defined  goals,  desired  outcomes,  and  accountabihty  built  m. 
yet  affords  state  and  local  officials  the  flexibility  to  responsibly  tailor  services  to  meet  client 
needs.   The  system  should  also  provide  for  state  and  local  innovations. 

GUIDING  PRINCIPLES  TO  IMPROVE  SYSTEM 

As  the  Congress  addresses  the  problems  m  the  nation's  employment  training  system,  there  are 
a  variety  of  approaches  to  improve  the  employment  training  system.   Our  work,  as  well  as 
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that  of  numerous  researchere  suggests,  that  whatever  the  new  structure,  it  should  embody  four 
guiding  principles:    (1)  sunplicity,  (2)  tailored  services.  ^3)  admmistrauve  efficiency,  and  (4) 
accountability. 

Simplicity  is  the  first  guiding  principle  to  consider  in  designing  an  employment  traimng 
system  that  is  customer-driven.  The  multiplicity  of  problems  in  the  current  system  of 
programs  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  structure  must  be  sunplified  and  shaped  into  a 
real  system   Such  a  system  should  be  easily  accessible  by  all  who  seek  assistance,  including 
cUcnts  seeking  jobs  and  employers  seeking  workers.   In  addiuon.  the  system  strucmre  should 
be  simple,  mcanmg  that  related  activities,  such  as  econoimc  development,  should  be 
integrated  with  employment  traimng  activities. 

The  second  guiding  principle  is  tailoring  services  to  clients'  needs.   This  means  providing  the 
services  to  clients  that  are  most  likely  to  result  in  successful  job  placement  at  appropnaie 
wages.   It  also  means  providing  services  at  the  nght  time.   For  workers  about  to  be 
dislocated,  that  means  at  or  before  they  are  laid  off.  Tailoring  services  also  means  providing 
the  services  that  employers  need,  whether  identifying  skilled  workers  or  upgrading  the  skilU 
of  their  current  workers. 

The  third  gmding  principle  is  admimstrative  efficiency.   As  discussed,  the  current  array  of 
prograins  hampers  effective  dehvery  of  services  and  adds  unnecessary  admimstrative  costs. 
Many  of  the  system's  inefficiencies  can  be  traced  to  fragmented,  uncoordinated  program 
design.   Streamlining  admmistrauve  activities  and  elimmatmg  redundancies  will  make  the 
system  considerably  more  efficienL 

The  last  guiding  principle  is  accountability.  This  involves  having  a  balanced,  integrated 
strategy  of  program  and  fmancial  integrity,  a  focus  on  achieving  desired  outcomes,  and  a 
means  for  penodically  assessing  program  effectiveness.    Clearly  defmcd  goals  and  desu^d 
outcomes  are  the  cornerstones  of  such  a  strategy. 


CONCLUSION 

While  many  approaches  could  be  used  to  improve  the  employment  training  system,  we  are 
convmced  that  a  major  structural  overhaul  and  consolidation  of  employment  traimng  programs 
is  needed  to  create  an  employment  trainmg  system  that  will  help  the  Umted  States  meet  the 
challenges  of  an  increasmgly  compeutive  worid.   The  new  system  needs  to  be  customer- 
onented.  with  its  chief  goals  to  help  workers  and  employers,  and  embody  the  four  guiding 
principles  just  mcnuoned;   (1)  simpUcity,  (2)  tailored  services,  (3)  administrative  efficiency, 
and  (4)  accountability.   However,  history  tells  us  that  desigmng  and  implementmg  a  new 
system  will  not  be  easy  and  will  not  be  accomplished  overmght.   As  a  result,  interim 
measures  may  be  appropnate  as  a  means  to  identify  and  elimmate  differences  in  program 
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requirements,  such  as  eUgibility  criteria  and  annual  operating  cycles,  that  hamper  coordination 
and  the  delivery  of  needed  services. 


Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  prepared  statement.   At  this  time,  I  will  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  you  or  other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  may  have. 


APPENDIX  I  APPENDIX  I 

RELATED  GAP  PRODUCTS 


Multiple  Employment  Traimng  Programs:  Maior  Overhaul  Is  Needed  (GAO/T-HEHS-94-109, 
Mar.  3,  1994). 

Multiple  Employment  Traimng  Programs:  Conflictmg  Requirements  Hamper  Delivery  of 
Services  (GAO/HEHS-94-78,  Jan.  28.  1994). 

Multiple  Employment  Training  Programs:  Overlapping  Programs  Can  Add  Unnecessary 
Arim.nisrraiive  Costs  (GAO/HEHS-94-80.  Jan.  28.  1994). 

Multiple  Employment  Programs:   National  Employment  Strategy  Needed  (GAO/T-HRD-93- 
27.  June  18.  1993). 

The  Job  Training  Parmership  Act:    Potential  for  Program  Improvements  But  National  Job 
Training  Strategy  Needed 
(GAO/T-HRD-93-18.  Apnl  29.  1993). 

Multiple  Employment  Programs  (GAO/HRD-93-26R.  June  15.  1993). 

Multiple  Employment  Programs  (GAO/HRD-92-39R,  July  24,  1992). 
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FOUR  TARGET  GROUPS  INCLUDED  IN  ANALYSIS 


APPENDIX  n 


Tan;et  group 

Program 

FY'94  proposed 

funding 

(in  millions) 

Economically 
Disadvantaged 

J 1  t'A  IIA  Training  Services  for  the  Disadvantaged- Adult 

S       793.1 

J 1  PA  EA  State  Education  Programs 

32.4  ! 

J I  PA  riA  Incentive  Grants 

51.5 

Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Training 

825.0 

Food  Stamp  Employment  and  Traimng 

162.7 

Family  Self-Sufficiency  Program 

a 

Vocational  Education-Basic  State  Programs 

717.5 

Educational  Opportumty  Centers 

23.3 

Student  Literacy  Corps 

6.1 

Subtotal 

2.661.6 

Oldfr  Workers 

m 

Semor  Commumty  Service  Employment  Program 

421.1 

J  TPA  EIA  Training  Program  for  Older  Individuals 

51.5 

Foster  Grandparent  Program 

66.4 

Senior  Companion  Program 

29.2 

Subtotal 

568.2 

Youth 

JTPA  nc  Disadvantaged  Youth 

563.1 

J'lPA  nc  Disadvantaged  Youth- Incentive  Grants 

34.3 

JlPA  nc  Disadvantaged  Youth-State  Education  Programs 

54.9 

JTPA  IIB  Training  Services  for  the  Disadvantaged-Sommer 
Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program  (Regular) 

1,688.8 

JlPA  IIB  Summer  Youth  Employment  and  Traimng  Program 
(Nauve  Amcncan) 

b 


JTPA  Job  Corps 

1.153.7  ! 

Youth  Fair  Chance 

:5.o  1 

Transitional  Living  for  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth 

11.8 

1 

Independent  Living 

16.2 
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Target  group 

Program 

FY'94  proposed 

funding 

(in  miUlons) 

Youth  (con't) 

School  Dropout  Demonstrauon  Assistance 

37.7 

Vocational  Educauon-Communit)'  Based  Organizauons 

11.8  i 

Upward  Bound 

160.5  1 

Talent  Search 

67.0  1 

School  to  Work 

135.0  1 

Federal  Employment  for  Disadvantaged  Youth-Sununer 

""     t 

Youthbmld 

88.0  i 

Subtotal 

4.047.8 

EHslocatml 
Workers 

J IHA  EDWAA-Disiocated  Workers  (Substate  .-Ulotment) 

129.5"  1 

JlPA  EDWAA-Dislocated  Workers  (Governor's  Discretionary) 

229.5" 

JTPA  EDWAA-Dislocated  Workers  (Secretary's  Discreaonary) 

1 14.7"  ! 

J 1  PA  Defense  Conversion  Adjustment  Program 

JTPA  Qean  Air  Employment  Transition  Assistance 

'1 

J 1  PA  Defense  Diversification 

Trade  Adjustment  Assistance- Workers 

215.0 

Vocational  Educauon-Demonstration  Centers  for  the  Retraining 
of  Dislocated  Workers 

"  1 

1 

Transition  Assistance  Program 

66.8 

Subtotal 

855.5  1 

Totai  for  target  groups  analyzed 

S     8.133.1  1 

'Family  Self-Sufficiency  Program:  job  craimng,  education,  and  suppon  services  are  paid  for  by  other 
programs,  such  as  JOBS  and  JTPA,   Federal  funds  may  be  used  to  cover  local  admimstrauve  costs.   For 
fiscal  year  1993,  appropnations  for  operating  subsidies  permit  the  payment  of  S25.9  million  to  cover  the 
admmistrauve  costs  of  operating  the  Family  Self-Sufficiency  program. 

"JTPA  HE  Summer  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program  (Native  American):  fiinding  included  in 
JTP.^  HE  (Regular)  program  total. 
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Tedcral  Employment  for  Disadvanuged  Youth-Summer  program  coordinated  by  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  but  earned  out  by  numerous  federal  agencies.   Obligations  devoted  to  admmistrauon  not 
separately  idenufiablc. 

■The  actual  funding  for  the  JTP.^  Tide  m  EDWAA  program  was  increased  sigmficantly  from  the  budget 
request  dated  Apnl  8,  1993.    The  proposed  funding  for  substate  areas  of  S229.5  million  was  increased  to 
S537  million.   The  proposed  funding  for  the  EDWAA  Governor's  Discreuonary  Fund  was  also  S229.5 
million,  but  was  increased  to  S357  million.   Similarly,  the  Secretary's  Discreuonary  Fund  was  increased 
from  SI  14.7  million  to  S223  million. 

'JTPA  Defense  Conversion  Adjustment  Program:  funds  allocated  in  1991  used  to  support  programs  in 
out  years  until  funding  is  depleted. 

'JTPA  Qean  Air  Employment  Transition  Assistance:  no  fiinds  were  appropriated  for  the  Clean  Air  Act 
in  fiscal  year  1994. 

»JTPA  Defense  Diversification:  funds  allocated  in  1993  used  to  support  programs  in  out  years  unul 
funding  is  depleted. 

"Data  not  available  at  this  time. 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  PROGRAMS.  AGENCIES. 

AND  PROPOSED  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  FUNDING 

BY  TARGET  GROUP 


Target  group 

Program.s 

.Agencies 

Fiscal  year  1994 
proposed  fiinding 
(in  millions)           1 

Veterans                                    1                  18                 j              4 

SI. 584.4       1 

Youth                                                         16 

5 

4.047.8 

Native  Amencans 

10 

4 

114.0 

Econoimcaily  disadvantaged 

9 

5 

2.661.6 

Dislocated  workers 

9 

3 

855.5 

Homeless 

6 

4 

244.8 

Women/ mmonties 

6                               3                                        89.8 

Migrant 

5 

-> 

92.6 

Older  workers 

4 

0 

568.2 

Refugee 

4                                   1 

946.8 

Programs  not  classified' 

67 

9 

13.632.2 

Total 

154 

14 

S  24.837.7 

'Programs  not  classified  include  those  thai  (1)  do  not  target  any  specific  group,  such  as  the  Employment 
Service,  and  (2)  target  geographic  areas  rather  than  populations  or  other  miscellaneous  programs,  such  as 
Labor's  Federal  Bonding  program,  which  provides  financial  bonds  as  insurance  to  encourage  employers 
to  hire  high-nsk  applicants,  like  ex-offenders  or  former  drug  addicts. 
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■\PPE.VDTX  V 


APPE^a)^x  v 


DIFFERENT  STANDARDS  FOR  MEASURING  INCOME  USED  BY 

PROGRAMS  TARGETING  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED 

Program 

Income  does  not  exceed. 

• 

HHS 
Omcial 
Poverty 
Guidelines 

Lower 

Living 

SUndard 

Income 

Level 

Area 
Median 
Family 
Income 

Bureau  of 

Census         ! 

Poverty        ; 
Threshold 

100%    1   130%  [       70% 

100%       150% 

JTPA  HA  Disadvantaged  Adults 

X'                  I          X 

1                   ; 

JTPA  IIA  State  Education  Programs 

X 

X 

JTPA  HA  Incentive  Grants 

X                             X         j 

1                    i 

Job  Opportumtics  and  Basic  Skills" 

1                                       1 

1 

Food  Stamp  Employment  and  Training 

X'           X 

1                                      1 

1 

Family  Self-Sufficiency  Program 

X* 

Educanonal  Opponumty  Centers 

1                 1                    X      i 

Vocational  Educaiion-Basic  State  Programs 

X' 

X    !         I 

Student  Literacy  Corps' 

'                   ^ 

'JTPA  programs  6asc  eligibility  on  whichever  is  higher,  the  official  poverty  guidelines  or  70  percent  of  the 
regionally  adjusted  Lower  Living  Standard  Income  Level. 

"Eligibility  varies  by  state  because  of  differences  in  staic  criteria  for  AFDC  eligibility. 

"Uses  two  measures:   (1)  household  income  after  exclusions  and  deducuons,  as  defmed  by  the  Gross  Income 
Standard  for  households,  that  include  an  elderly  or  disabled  member  or  (2)  household  income  after 
exclusions  but  before  deducuons  for  households  that  do  not  mclude  an  elderly  or  disabled  member. 


^Uses  two  measures:     Low-income"  does  not  exceed  80  percent  of  area's  median  income  while  "very  low- 
income"  does  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  area's  median  mcome. 

This  program  allows  educanonal  instimtions  to  use  several  low-income  measures,  as  well  as   other  indices 
of  econoimc  status."  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

'While  program  is  targeted  to  the  economically  disadvantaged,  the  program  requirements  do  not  include  a 
specific  defimtion  of  income  or  related  financial  eligibility  mformauon. 
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APPENDIX  VT 


DIFFERENT  STA^a)ARDS  FOR  DEFTMNG  A  FAMILY  OR  HOUSEHOLD 
USED  BY  PROGRAMS  TARGETING  ECONONaCUXY  DISADVANTAGED 


Procrain 

Family  or  household  assistance  uiul  indudes— 

Persons 
relaied  by 
blood. 

nuuTiage  or 
court  decree 

UnreUted 
dependenu 
of  head  of 
household 

Other 
unrelated 
persons  if 
needed  by 
chUd 

Those  who 
purchase  & 
cook  food 
together 

Unrelated 
if  elderly      ' 
also 
present 

JTPA  HA  Training  Services 
for  the  Disadvania^ed-Aduli 

X 

i                      ■ 

JTPA  OA  Staie  Education 
Programs 

X 

1                        ' 

1                    !                   !                 i 

JTPA  HA  Incenuve  Grants 

X 

1 

Job  Oppormniae*  and  Basic 
Sluils  Trammg 

X 

Food  Siamo  Emolovmenc 
and  Training 

X 

Family  Self-Sufficiencv 
Program 

X 

Educanonal  Opportumty 
Centers 

X 

. 

Vocational  Educauon-Basic 
State  Programs' 

Student  Literacy  Corns"          !                                                                                                                       I 

"Complex  family  or  hooiehold  assistance  umt  defimaons.  which  can  vary  by  state. 
"Family  or  household  not  denned. 
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APPENDIX  VU 


INCOME  DEFINITIONS  FOR  PROGRAMS  TARGETING 
THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED 


Prt>gram 

DUTerences  in  income  cntena 

1 

Income 
excludes 

UI 

Uses  IRS 
taxable  income 
including 
capital  gains 

Includes 
all  earned 
income 

Excludes 

:o%  of 

earned 
income 

Excludes  S30 
+  one-ihird 
of  earned 
income  first 
4  months 

JTPA  IIA  Training  Semces 
for  the  Disadvantaged-AduJt 

X 

X 

1 

JTPA  HA  State  Education 
Programs 

X 

X 

JTPA  HA  Incenuve  Grants 

X 

X 

Job  Opporrumaes  and  Basic 
Skills  Training                        1 

: 

1            X 

Food  Stamp  Employtnent 
and  Training 

X 

Family  Self-Surficiency 
Program 

1                 ^    ' 

Educauonal  Opportumty 
Centers 

X 

^    '       i         ! 

Vocational  Education-Basic    i                  |                            i                       :                    { 
State  Programs'                      '                  i                                                   , 

1  Student  Literacy  Con»-'          '                  ^                                                                                                 1 

'Excluded  from  analysis  because  of  wide  laniude  that  states  can  exercise  in  determinmg  income. 
Program  rec^turements  do  not  include  a  "^hnir^i  derimuoo  of  income. 
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APPENDtX  VlII 

OLDER  WORKF.R  PROGRAMS  DITTER  IN  AGE  REQUIREMENTS 


APPENDIX  Vin 


MimmuiD  age  rM^iured 
for  admission 


Program  name 


A?e  55 


rrPA  Older  Wortcer 


Senior  Commumry  Service 
Emoloyment 


X" 


Foster  Grandparent 


Senior  Comoamon 


'Pnonty  is  given  co  applicants  60  years  of  age  or  older. 


Age  oO 


APPENDIX  EX 


APPENDIX  DC 


LOWER  AND  UPPER  AGE  LIMITS  FOR  YOUTH  PROGRAMS 


1                      Lower  and  upper  age 

imits 

Prognun 

11  -27  j  13  -19 

14-21 

16-20 

16-21 

16-24 

JTfA  UC  Disadvantaged  Youtli 

1                            i 

X 

JTPA  UC  Disadvantaged  YouUi-Incenave 
Grants 

1              1 

X 

i 

rrPA  nC  Disadvantaged  Youtd-Staie 
Educauon  Programs 

X 

i 

JTPA  HB  Slimmer  Youth  Employment  and 
Training  Program  (Reguiar) 

X 

i          i 

rrPA  HB  Summer  Youth  Employment  and 
Trainmg  Program  (Nanve  .Amencani 

X 

i        ^        ■ 

JTPA  Job  Corps 

i 

X 

Youth  Fair  Chance 

X 

Transmooal  Living  for  Runaway  and                            { 
Homeless  Youth                                                           ' 

X                      ' 

[ndependent  Living 

X 

1 

School  Drooout  Demonstranon  Assistance'                   '               :               ;                                             ! 

Vocauonal  Educauon-Commumty  Based 
Organizauons 

I 

X 

Upward  Bound 

X 

i 

Talent  Searcn 

X 

1 

School  to  Wonc° 

Federal  Fmnloyment  for  Disadvantaged 
Ynuth-.Siimmer 

' 

X 

Youihbuild 

^       1 

'Program  reauiremeacs  inciude  a  mmimum  age  ot  1 6.  but  no  upper  age  UmiL 
'Trogram  is  proposed  in  nscai  year  1994  budgcL 
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APPENDIX  X 


DEFIMTIOWS  OF  lOB  LOSS  AMONG  DlSLOCArED  WORKER  PROGRAMS 


?rT>cr«m 


NoQc*  oT        Dau  o( 
lavocT  hirwUTOiT 

jccroud         retincxcd 


Reducea  hours 


separmooa 
acceoud 


JTPA-cDWAA-Oijloc4Ma  Woncera 
(Subsutf  AliooDemi 
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Prepared  Statement  of  James  J.  Heckman 

Good  aftonooo.  My  name  is  Janes  J.  Hedanaa  and  I  am  tbe  Beatj  Sduiltz  Prafeaor 
of  T»A.nw,m^  and  Publfc  Policy  ti  tba  Untvanity  of  duojo.  I  am  alio  th«  dimaor  of  ths 
'^-nrrr  1*^  '?«•'''  Prng^"  T-Taimriai  ti  tha  anivenity'i  Btnit  Scftooi  of  PnOMc  PoUcy  Studto. 

Pd  likB  to  'h««if  Senator  Simon  and  the  honnraWe  rnamhan  at  tbs  Labor  asd  Hnman 
Seaooias  -^-"'"^  for  this  oppormnity  o  o£ter  my  views  on  dio  OiDtoo  admiaistration's 

mitialivts  in  job  oainiBS. 

Ba  be£(X»  I  iBOceed,  Pd  also  likB  to  ackoowiedee  two  ooUetguea  at  the  Cota  for  Sodai 

Program  Bvaioaiiao  iat  ttnr  subsantiai  comzibiitiaaa  to  the  lejeadi  on  whidi  my  rematla 
today  ate  hitH'  Sebeoca  L.  Rooeliiu  and  JcScef  A.  Smith,  lliat  leaBBicfa  is  presoued  in  a 
ptpw  »w«M  by  the  three  of  us,  which  I  wouid  be  happy  to  oiltB  available. 

Let  me  proceed,  t*vn.  to  reapood  to  tbe  maior  policy  pioposala  the  Adnnnistxatioa  has 
pot  forward  to  reoitasizs  federal  inierveotioas  in  the  provinoB  of  woriser  trainint.  The 
Amoican  labor  nmkm.  has  undergone  dramatic  changes  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  has 
partisulatty  worsened  fiar  low-sldH  worifien.  The  wage*  of  omny  groups  of  waters  have 
declined.  Tlie  gap  between  the  wages  of  coOege  gzadnttea  and  tboae  of  high  icbool  graduates 
and  high  sdiool  dropoots  has  widened  and  partidpatioa  in  the  marlet  by  low-sldll  woitan  hu 

Men.  ■    • 

Policy  analysts  haye  been  quick  to  leoognixe  these  changes  and  to  leoommend  polides 
designed  to  reverse  them.  Most  of  the  pn^nsedsohitians  entail  increaaBdinvesaneBt  in  'human 
capital*,  that  is,  training  and  education,  to  upgiBde  the  skill  level  of  the  woricforce  and  to 
txwttfbrm  itoe  American  ww4?i*ce.  A  new  coaseasua  has  emerged  in  Influaatiai  policy  drclet 
that  the  American  labor  marJCBt  and  edncational  sysem  are  unable  to  equip  workers  wiih 
^,^,-i»^t  «iriiit  American  youth  are  said  to  experience  a  disorderly  transitioa  from  tduol  to 
n/fxk  chatactfidzad  by  too  much  job  turnover  and  too  little  traimng  on  the  job.  In  contrast,  the 
Goman  apptatioeship  system  has  been  held  up  as  a  modd  of  order  that  products  smooth  jcbool 
to  work  tzansihaos  and  provides  wodcri  with  htmian  capital  diiecttf  related  to  tiieir  career 
mtw>««  in  a  format  espedaUy  helpfbl  for  wortars  poorly  served  by  formal  schooling.  Funber 
proposals  have  been  set  forth  to  use  taxes  aod  nbsidies  to  eooourage  firms  to  prodooe  higlier 
levels  of  frtirnn^  for  their  workers  ud  to  encourage  them  to  shift  to  *!agh  wage*  woricplace 
envtrooments. 

Today,  I  want  to  examine  the  analytical  aod  *«ni^ **>•«'  fbuadatiaos  of  this  new  mn^wntna, 
which  uodetlies  leoem  Oioton  administodoa  inihatrves.  Indeed,  debate  its  widespread 
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acccpanoe  by  tbs  CUmon  Admmistntioa,  the  ioteUecmai  ft^i»wi«Hnr..  of  the  aew  coojauns 
firwTig  lii(ely  of  apocnlnioa  and  qoetrtonibla  iatequetatiofu  of  '^«'»t  evidence  on  the  U.S. 
and  Qennan  labor  mazjiets.  I  wiU  esounine  tfas  folkjwing  ax  presumpcioas  of  tbe  new  conaauus 
wtidi  I  believe  aie  ocx  supported  by  mipfriral  evidence: 

Ooe,  t&e  problems  of  dedimng  wages  aid  tlie  widening  eaiaiiigssipbecweeasldlled  and 
unskilled  wodtea  can  be  solved  by  fedeial  iaterventiaa  to  promote  investment  in  post-seomdary 
scboolins  and  tzaining.  la  Cact,  the  sums  required  to  achieve  a  significant  effect  on  wages  are 
mind-bOQling  -  and  cenainiy  unrealistic  in  this  en  of  federal  budget  m«Mn;nt» 

Two,  job  tumoTs  among  youth  in  die  labor  mazket  is  a  wasieM  activity  that  should  be 
curtailed.  This  view  faib  to  recognize  the  value  of  job  shopping  in  promoting  crficimt  matches 
between  workers  and  firms. 

Tlizee,  m^or  features  of  the  Gezman  labor  mazket  offer  models  that  should  be  miiilarwl 
t^f^  to  enable  the  oansition  to  so-called  flerihle  technology  workplaces.  The  claim  has  been 
made  that  the  Oerman  appteaticesfaip  system  efTecdvely  ptooaoies  skill  frinnatinn.  This  claim 
caottX  be  sobatiiitiaBBd  by  available  evidence. 

Fooztfa,  tie  claim  has  been  made  tbat  the  eoonxsy  is  advaadng  towazd  -orshouldbe 
advaadng  towatd  -  a  "high  tech  -  A'tOiI*  wod^ilaoe*.  Tins  vision  receives  little  empizicai 
supporL  Tliete  is  ao  evidence  that  fli^hiw  wodepiace  esvinomeoti  are  hrmnring  the  dominant 
made  of  Ameziean  ptoduetioa  or  that  they  possess  any  advantage  in  productive  effideaey  and 
Thtptiri  be  enoonaged  to  become  the  standard  wcckplace  of  tomoirow. 

FUtt,  n.S.  government  policy  is  biased  towatd  formal  ichooiing  and  away  fioa 
vocatiooal  and  on-die-job  saining.  A  dose  examination  reveals  that  in  £act  oitzeni  tax  and 
expenditme  policies  favor  on-the-job  training  over  formal  education  and  investment  by  higher- 
skill  persons  over  lower-skill  peraoos. 

Sixth,  national  skill  cettificatton  will  promote  skill  formation  These  claims  aaggerate 
the  ability  of  testa  to  measuze  ^mi*  valued  by  employen  and  £ul  to  recognize  that  job-spedfic 
skills  caniut  be  cetified  by  standardized  tests.  They  identify  the  school  to  wok  transiiioa  on 
problem  as  ooe  of  lack  of  infbonatioo  rather  than  lack  of  adeqnatr.  school  inpots. 

Sevtath,  propotals  to  expand  government  training  ptogtanu  ignon  the  exisang  evidence 
on  the  ineffectiveness  of  these  prognms  and  on  the  comparatively  greater  effecttveaen  of 
nnvaiB  sector  training  programs.  Fedeai  adult  basic  wfticartnn  programs  and  skill  irnvitianna 
programs  are  know  to  add  little  to  the  person  taking  them.  They  divert  attennoa  away  from  more 
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jedous  —  aad  cotdy-reoedies  for  dw  panblems  of  poody  cdncaied  yootfa  and  the;  wute  tlw  dme 

of  tbe  peaou  taking  cbetn. 

Let  me  elabaniB  on  each  of  these  poims. 
1.        iOaiidsntaa£at  «f  tha  Bfftetx  of  Job  Tumoftr 

A  key  piesafflpdoB  (tf  the  nsw  ooojeBsas  is  (hat  job  tonover  unonc  Touth  in  the  labor 
fn»rfaii»  is  &  wutsdil  Ktiyity.  TIa  cfauot  is  that  job  csmover  '«>«>««>«  invtjuuept  in  *'"«''«'  '■*p»«i 
by  wttJcBU  and  firms.  ITiis  view  Ms  to  reoognizB  the  vahie  of  job  thopping  in  {xomodttg 
edSdeanaicfaetbonveeawatlsea  and  firms.  Also,  sum  wactea  bear  the  ftill  cost  (and  ncaw 
the  fan  leOBos  to  such  invtstmeats),  the  levti  of  iuvcatmeDt  in  gentrai  human  t**^',  Ls. 
gatoL  <!""»  ctot  can  be  used  in  any  job,  as  oppoeed  to  fixmnpecific  human  espial,  is 
onaffiected  by  the  expeatti  tamxe  at  pnticular  fines  and  thereftxe  unrdated  to  the  oue  of  job 
tunover. 

It  is  true  that  the  Oeonan  apprentloeship  system  pnaeaied  as  a  model  may  reduce 
nnemploymcot  among  youth.  In  evainaiisg  this  '•<**",  unple  oompansoos  of  youth 
Qaempioymeat  rates  between  the  U.S.  and  Genoany  are  potentially  minlfBfUng  The  high 
tmempioymeat  rates  fior  U.S.  youth  redect  job  shopptag  at  the  ages  when  it  is  least  coitly  to 
chaogajobs.  Lower  yooth  tmempioymeat  in  Germany  conpired  to  that  In  the  U.S.  lesoltsfeom 
legniatioas  compelling  young  Geimana  to  stay  in  tcbool  or  paniripate  in  an  appirmiciwfaip 
ptogtam  until  age  IS  if  they  seek  any  but  the  most  menial  job.  In  Germany,  large-numben  of 

appreaoces  change  jobs  lad  cwotti  oaoe  they  complete  their  '['[ >w/.»«h,p«   The  Ocnaan 

system  ^x'tmxwiftt  -  btit  does  not  aycad  *  job  sboppmg. 
2.        Hu  Gfimcm  AppnmtetsUp  Sjium 

Then  is  00  evidence  that  the  German  apptentlceship  system  Is  dlfterentially  cffircrtve  in 
pxQoioting  sJdll  formatiaa.  Any  positive  effect  that  the  Gennan  progom  has  on  youth 
en^Loyment  is  liloely  due  to  the  iact  that  ippxeocteBs  are  exempt  from  """"■""-"  wage  laws  aad 
ligid  eEBploymeatprotBctian  laws  that  make  it  /tiiwriiit  to  fire  isgnlar  worters.  Tbe  main  leana 
to  belearaed  fiom  this  pcogtam  is  that  flexible  wages  and  wodc  rulaa  ptoawte  f<QpioyaeQC 

Another  kssoa  is  flnt  ooiinwltion  between  xtmrit  may  iotsK  a  better  "•**"**'£ 
eovirooaaaL  German  appnotioes  may  cbooae  aauog  a  vixiety  o^  schools  ofltemg  difilBrait 
fioom  of  tzaimng.  This  choice  fbroea  ptovktecs  to  be  cfflrirnt  and  breaks  down  the  govenuneaf  s 
mooopoly  in  schooling.  Cuncot  propoais  to  adopt  aspects  of  Oe  Gecmaa  vofirinnil  «rtinfinn 
system  rety  on  the  assumptioa  that  Gennaa  labor  is  more  pnxiactive  than  U.S.  labor.  In  ftft, 
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it  jj  itu  prodocnv  in  nany  m«nnf»tffrinc  Trvfrgmia  indiMthtf  beer  prortpctioa  md  tntomobilfi 

TTiniinimTntu, 

3.        Oiuubstatuiaud  daimt  Aa  'Fltx-taA'  Impnta  Pnkbusaitf 

Some  propoDCBts  of  ths  new  onnimmi  aljo  ctatm  dux  a  <<|«»<«</r»y  aansdaa  ii  taidsc 
pJ«oeintfaeni«t¥>diofpwidncrifln«ndin(hBorpninitoBofwotttnd»Blob>Ieooaomy.  Plfim 
in  other  tii^y  developed  counaies  ue  purponed  m  be  '^»«"r"t  tern  the  muft-tvoducaoa 
metboda  of  the  put  to  SexiUe  iechaalogy,  hijit-«kill  meifaodi.  Cflnttp  adminijtziiloc  ofSciaU 
md  othto  hypo«tieai2B  ttat  thcao  mrtbodi  leqaire  ippfwirimiiiip-fype  iaattotiooa,  aidenuUinc 
and  aoopaanoQ  betweea  employtn  ud  umou  to  prepve  tiie  wodcfixoe  fcir  mare^ooopiiatBd 
tad  challenging  tasks.  TlieaD  proponeatJ  prawDe  tbtt  ttse  iceaoo  Aocxicas  fi"»tf  ha:Te  beea 
dow  in  adopting  *flex-<ecfa'  mediods  is  tlat  titese  oamplemeotuy  in«nw»t^t  are  oat  in  pbn 
in  the  Q^.  ""«***.  latber  than  becanae  of  defldBodes  in  tbe  aseduds  tteaudves.  In  fKT.  i>i-ir 

^/♦vnffa^^»«h^MHfl^lf»^tnH«Ml^lll^tlJtethate^thgfl«»T^^1lilfllriwOTlngywrM^rpl^r^^    Of  the  additLOOal 

edncationai  tnining  Institntioiu  they  are  said  to  require,  woold  ictmity  inoeaae  prodncavity  in 
inHii^i-  tbat  bare  ax  already  voluntarily  adopted  ttan. 
^     f'e^iineerfei  ^fJintamat  t»  Veeae<e«a<  7>ai«i«f 

While  aone  evideace  iug){cau  ttat  cuueui  U.S.  expakditaxe  poiidsa  isay  £tvar  fonnai 
«<^**^i«^l  over  job  toinini  at  the  poat-teooodaiy  level,  eziating  asatyaea  misi  many  imparaot 
f««'i»p  Amrwif  fflrtftiti  ^'wi]"^  in  the  ^n  of  1989,  the  pesoeotice  of  ^t^K******  >wrr>iio^j  in 
pnvaae  vocatiaoai  sdioaU  reoeivug  fedenl  soppoR  (82X,  fiiU-dne;  60X,  pen-dme)  CTowded 
tbat  among  mdents  in  public  4-year  colleges  (3511  fiill-time.  18%  pert-tune:  T7.S.  Department 

(rfPAicMian-  rX^eg  of  gdue»rion«l  SUttrfta  19^.  T>M«  311^  Of  ttia  lS-7hini«i  groai  in  Pftll 

Gtina,  24.3%  wcm  lo  audents  auoUed  in  comnmnity  college  and  20.7%  went  to  nodeoa 
eoroUed  in  piopdetuy  schools.  State  and  local  gomnunenti  play  an  even  larger  role  in 
jupponing  of  community  colleges  and  vocational  f^mimg 

Port&ennave,  if  the  mirkri  left  to  its  own  devices  £&]s  to  pioduoe  tbe  correct  imnwnn 
of  the  two  types  of  training,  there  is  no  reasco  wby  the  expenditures  required  to  induce  die 
optimal  levels  shoold  be  equal  in  the  two  secton. 

The  levd  of  govenunoual  expenditures  on  formal  rrtnration  is  not  neoessaiily  tbe  best 
meanre  of  the  true  scale  of  training  activity  in  the  U.S.  economy.  Hal  ins  tbat  only  12%  of 
yooib  report  foonal  toining  on  their  firs  jobs  and  only  2%  r^mit  receiving  formal  company 
saining  nndcnatp  the  true  volume  of  tzainiag  due  to  a  basic  bias  in  the  way  txiising  is 
measaied.  On-th»job  coining,  wperlilly  Irani  ing-by-doing,  is  a  major  xmce  of  human  capital 
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iaveaaaaa.  Modi  of  (Ms  activity  is  ooc  cxptured  by  suxyeys  that  iscoid  only  fomul  txaininc 
pcDganu.  Seaesdi  by  Jacob  Mincer  and  odiea  (^mmrm  that  tbere  is  a  substantial  amount 
of  infiinmal.tmd-to-measiueim'esiinent  activity  cattte  job.  Omisaoa  of  human  capital  acquired 
in  tins  vny  bisaes  companaou  of  the  trnmniti  of  tiainisg  acquired  by  Tonth  iflmrlint  and  ooc 
aaaodinc  ootkffe.  TBefuluzs  to  adequately  meamre  inftmnil  tnaning  activity  uadedies  dunu 
tint  thoB  is  an  inadeqoaB  amnnt  of  tsuning  pravlded  to  iMft-ooUece-boond  yootta. 

Bv«n  if  it  vm  the  caae  that  coneot  gownonaai  nrtncirioml  ^(imrtlnt  fsna  foaaaL 
atocuiaa  over  odier  lumia  of  tzaining,  uiueul  tn  zulet  tend  to  opeme  in  diD  otbcr  directuo. 
jiiau  caa  immediaieiy  write  off  all  of  ttkdr  tiainiflg  wqienriilnrBa.  TliBy  do  not  hsve  to  be 
amortized  liks  inveatments  in  physical  capHiL  This  tvna  investment  in  hwnaa  eapitil  over 

phpicai  fpitaL  Tn  tl'V*'*'"** .  "*™"g  -ry^tttitnn-  /—«  mr^n<U  mitvMi  jMfai  hy  rtn^irrfmn  few  rmrtt 

eopioyee  op  to  $3,230  per  yea,  thous&  tnitloa  nppott  is  xBifi'h'inl  to  uafagiaUuaie  ievti 
>rfi«.arinn  (U.S.  HoQse  of  SepTBseniitives,  Joint  Commime  oa  TuoBiaa.  1992).  Vocaaoai 

so  diere  is  an  iuueuiive  for  firms  to  sponsor  'woticer  edncitioa  at  connnnity  coUegea  as  a  way 

of  harvesting  a  nbady  Bar  vocanonal  training.  The  bias  in  the  tax  code  tfans  fwfm  vocatinnal 

training  and  not  ''•*^*'^''  edacatioa.  Unfbiunaieiy,  dte  teceot  cfaaige  in  the  tax  code  diat 

rHmJifu^  the  personal  income  tax  dednctioa  ibr  iaierest  oa  edncatlonal  loans  removes  aa 

itmvwfnf  iDceotrve  that  ptomoces  i&vestoeot  in  human  'Tpi^al  of  all  fbons. 

5.    Imfftetbftmtxt  of  a  Natitiul  Sysum  ^SkOa  CndaataOmt 

Proposals  to  pttmote  skill  formation  by  ciablishint  aatiooal  skilb  certification  tests  ful 

to  reoognize  die  value  of  job-opodfic  skilla  tltat  cannot  be  oigrtfiwl  by  an  exam.  The  pmiie 

uadedying  tliese  proposals  is  that  a  major  cause  of  the  perceived  problem  with  the  scfaool-to- 

woric  ttansitlaa  is  a  poor  flow  of  infomiatiao  fromempioyen  to  schools  and  students  as  to  tiie 

type  of  T'f<"T  needed  la  the  woikpUce,  yet  there  has  been  no  evidence  pRaeated  of  mcb  an 
inf^P^i^fina  jhnrtay-  Advncatei  of  sldllcettificationexaitfetale  the  ability  of  exams  to  measure 

the  «nn«  vahud  by  employea.  Teaa  that  caofj  some  ilrilli.  bat  not  odiars,  would  teed  to 

Av^nrt    i^fiVM-   ^irfH    acquiatioa   '•  *"■""—    Fuidjaiiaare,    modi  cuiipaiifiiBil    timing    and 

oedentiallittg  already  exists  in  the  U^.  labor  madoBL  Tbese  stroctnea  azise  wfaea  deemed 

necessary  by  firms  within  an  industry.  In  additioa,  firms  rely  heavily  on  other  infiarmatiao 

somen,  mdi  il  r~''vtwm>w<«t<«Mt  hy  prwwnm  emptoyeta  w  at-wuiicBrs  and  tlie  tewitaiions  <rf 

;««»ifnn/w«  prtTviding  training,  to  formally  or  infarmally  certify  skilb  aot  readily  measored. 

TluzB  is  a  6mdamcotai  conoadictiaD  in  the  policy  propoois  ooooerning  skill  testing.  The 

saiBd  goal  is  to  upgrade  tt»  high-level  skills  of  the  wodcfacoe,  soch  as  iBobleB-aoMng,  in  vds 
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to  pro^rff  »~*»T  -^*h  '***  ^*^>«1'*y  *"  '■»**'  "■  rtiffcit  tMJa  and  tn  qwrit  ia  lMm».  Tha  akffl 

ovtetBllins  S7«am.  mouck,  cuaot  civtm  tteM  types  of  lidllt.  Batter,  foanaJlaed  totinc 
Ij  «r*~*  6k  yaiflr.  «aiy^iaeaaucd  ud  oMfly-raoogninri  nnnipilkw>-i|wciflc  tidlU  sock  u 
typinf^Md.  Il)*  ability  to  woric  in  leuna,  ^w^^^m^  «nJiiri/ni«  m  uumjtinBii  pcobiau  wtiils 
o«  a  j<*  Md  pattern  adequate  ^oaiity  Mmr^  on  ana's  own  work  an  ildlla  ttet  cmux  be 
'osdrntUltel*  aad  out  be  immnl  oa  tbe  Job  and  ovaluaad  by  npsviaoo.  Istamaboa 
rtcanUns  the  lereL  of  ttean  «M"«  a  nocksr  poaaeaeaa  ii  provided  in  nooauneodadooa  fiom 
ttKtexs  aad  aayloyor'  and  oookl  aoi  be  captuted  by  a  latianal  gaMOd  aldlla  (ML~ 

AnotbaK  leaaoe  pvm  for  satjooii  sidlls  nting  ia  to  proncie  tmniac  in  wortaa  by 
fiima.  In  dwt,  this  pnpocal  cooid  aaaly  hawe  tfae  oppoaite  eAct.   Taan  tbat  publicly  leveal 

in  oBpioyw  tniaiac.  Finns  waald  tbus  ha.ve  ifis  inoaoBve  to  oain  wodoas  if  thdr  tkiUa  can 
be  ouly  idwififleri  by  zivai  fimu. 

Luity,  a  naaooii  sysum  of  ikills  teoUf  and  cndeuiaUaf.  evae  if  it  wen  poaaible  to 
sMune  job^eievMK  skills,  is  ualiUy  V  be  eObciive  wtaa  iapldBCBtad  on  top  of  a  lysem  that 
isaotpnfidfa«e««abuiC3i!Ulsoyaalti.Iattelaa(n&,  agmftnintlmitoveBMBttittitieilQlI 
levels  of  Aaedca  wkai,  e^aeiaUy  warian  aot  atteadiiit  caBtge,  is  oelikeiy  witfaont 

As  dcaflMMtted  by  other  iieiiairh  tfaet  baa  bean  ooedBccl  receatty  at  tfae  Cenier  POr 
«;/inyf  PtDgain  Bvalnatifla,  tte  OED  Ma  miseobly  at  its  atMad  |aal  of  oerafyiog  ildlls 
diuivilattto  tfacae  poaaeaaad  by  hiifc  setool  gi~«—'—  Bvideoee  on  iavacta  of  Adult  Basic 
'**r'r*^  prrtn'"Ti  *'^'*  Qn"^*i«q^<>fpnTanrinn  fiarGED.  ste<r  no  ooaitive  iaiieg  on 


i.    LaekofrtaHtmMmOtfnmQtnmwmiMtTniaiKt 

Tbe  evideaoe  on  cowenuneot  tzaininc  piofcans  suggeaa  iliat  tbey  can  sake  at  bett  only 
I  nMiriaal  -«'«r"*'""""  "  HX"V^  hnmaii  capital  fonnatifln-  BvidiOB  &om  adsnaf  evalnarifwii 
mcvMB  tliat  sodi  pracnraa  iluuid  be  taxseted  pdmaiily  at  adults,  paniailaily  adult  wooian. 
The  evidsne  AuttMr  vt^gen  a  fiocna  on  job  aaarek  iieiiBaiinB  u  ttaet  TzeetncDt  most  filsBly 
yidds  a  vail  &v«able  nam.  Mooe  of  tfaeaa  renuna  is  nhanntial  Nooe  of  tban  policies  is 
likely  to  lift  peooos  out  of  poverty.  Puntier  lesaazcb  on  laaninivisive  oiainc  pcoczuns  luch. 
as  tbe  Job  Corps  (catxemty  tbe  subjea  of  a  major  crprritnciaal  evaluation)  is  required  to  reacb 
.  ^mfr  ipf  wr  f  wtnatiar  «•  Mt  thay  urn  worth  tlie  addirinnal  apeadiag  tfaey  raqnie. 
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Muy  cunem  poUej  impoaii  fixut  jpedflaUy  oo  (fljpUoed  ««taa.  Mi«i.i^.f^.g 
<''"P'rt'^l  cUlios  abou  nooDt  oeads  la  aBMBiitioyiiMt  bcfawia  m  sad  id  jaatfy  tUa  Ibeiu. 
Pot  oample,  tfM  EoployiBent  and  "natBinj;  Admiouctuiaa  daias  ttiat  liie  leaidx  of 
uDonploymat  spdh  hai  imaetsed  from  an  iv«a|«  at  il%  oi  0»  lamaifiayti  with  6  ■wnw^M 
or  longer  in  cbs  197Qi  to  an  avenge  of  15%  ia  (be  1990%.  llteM  ctmfM,  thoutfa,  "Cn  ly^Tnl 
acran  all  a«e  pavpt  ad  oduotiaa  levels,  net  >»at«nrMBd  araoBg  <£i«plaoed  wocteo.  Lt 
ad/Htiai,  ETA  daimi  itac  in  1992,  75X  of  Job  loaaa  wen  pamtaemty  laid  off,  'the  higtynf 
anaoaipnspaitiaaanoBfeackiDt  betas  ia  1967.*  Qoaer  ooniBabaa  of  the  dan  leveaii  a  flat 
oead  aoflB  1967,  with  tte  aonml  qrdieai  Uch  of  73%. 

Eyidanee fnam  rBaentTi«wwpl<<ytn««fm«tg«n<s»w»pwrttw»i^ii««Hr-«f^  rt»y  ^j\jj^  JLIil'tl 
ataginfip  h—  small,  shart-tfrm  mnptaa  <i«  th*  i<«im»g«  nfAifim^f^  wnfjta.  Ift  caOIIUt,  aone 
of  tteevatBatkauofmttoratnd  iiortor  prtwiaia  ladkaaa  fta  tadaiin  h*«  «  lignifltjaia  <n^»^ 
oQ  «»Titngi.  Par  exampie,  a  neat  aadj  by  xi««fciwM»t«^  shorn  tEiat  toB{  ten  taiaist  pvM 
to  diakxateed  wodcen  naiier  tbe  T^ide  Adjtutmem  AaaiiOBioe  Act  bad  ao  effea  on  leetpiaits. 
BvidaocB  OD  reoBu  to  coaumauty  ooOege  ''*n^t**»  it  fagSi*  and  insievim  to  tUs 
questicD.  Pew  mmmnrity  ooOcie  nudaia  are  in  t&eir  ^  aad  it  ia  wnian  mUtft  nmp> 
that  are  fflos  cmicaUy  aAoed  by  rfitlfirailnn.  Mioreorar.  coaunumiy  o^li^  canno  ^»fc—  by 
goveznoiat  toioees  diiliBr  nitnwnriilly  in  aoatent  from  ooonei  talon  by  ordiaary  aoaumanty 
coUefB  i&ideMa,  >«  it  ia  leoaaa  for  tbeaa  ofdiaaty  jadana  wii^  tn  itm  yamuy  foeot  of 
reoBBt  *nrtia. 

Tbe  evldeace  oa  pdvaia  ouDiag  la^gem  that  it  ia  bmm  eflhotv*  ttea  jnrfilir  aaraoi 
pcovided  tndaiag.  It  ii  tafbrteaie  tfiat  cuoen  ateiniataiiaa  plaa  aa(lea  prtviie  seevr 
oaiaing  and  poUcia  tim  adgBt  emnmce  tbia  mace  pcoftoibto  actfvity. 

AdiiU  base  edixttkm  pr()gciina  lazfcty  ocxuiat  of  GED  inaBracdOB  pxogBHBa  vMcb  law 
boa  shown  tobave  no  ivtua  aidad  to  the  pencM  tttdag 


Pnpeml  Ouata  in  dkt  Uitmaptaywuat  Luurmut  Symmm 

The  adininmnrtaa  alao  ptepoaaa  to  ehaage  the  saoaployfflaa  jysam  by  ptovidia( 
with  additksBl  job  flBCh  aaaatanoB  aa  wdl  u  caah  bOBot  ptymena  ftrthoit  ute 
findJobtiiQkdlr.  TbeevklaeRaBteaaseAatveaBaof  aMUoMjob  ntfehamfiaoeis 
soud.  Ia  ooattac,  the  evMooe  on  the  coM-eftettfcnoi  of  boaua  ptftaau  is  'w»tw<  ai  Ma 

to  accoiat  fix  the  iacrean  in  the  ftaetka  of  ihoa  eli«fble  ihtt  woBli  SMy  dala  UI  beneflu 
ifth.— TTAhnmMTii^wim^a^— ^^..w.,.,..^  Pmtimnwi  ifle  aiimnHmflnn  itama 
the  OBpiziBal  evukaoa  oa  the  <»mr^atatvmmm  <tf  utenfw  iiimai  111111  of  ^at^g  171  Job 
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seui^  requtremoia.  A  sound  policy  MtUttre  It  iliii  area  noiUl  caaUao  t<l(iitionl  job  aeuch 
atmitnnrm  with  nuHo  vigoTouj  enfoTOefflertt  of  odatlnt  job  xateb  roquimneno, 

Staamary  and  CoudutlMU 

In  my  testimony,  I  htve  reviewed  tte  new  conwniai  about  die  problflns  of  the  U^. 
Ubor  mute  and  tha  apjxapoatB  aohjum  to  tbe»  problons.  Tba  Amexican  labcr  marktt  has 
chaaged  in  iwrm  Hf^'f'^  with  advene  conseqaotoes  for  low-iidll  wodesn.  Our  cakuiationi 
reraU  tlM  eoonnous  "««;»""*<«»  of  ttie  human  capital  investoenn  required  to  lesuue  1979  wage 
difltaeadals  by  skill  groups  in  the  1989  labor  uuitoL  In  the  cuimt  eta  of  tight  budgm, 
isvesnaeao  of  this  icale  ue  unlikely  at  best  -    . 

My  reseazx:ii  sogseso  that  a  broader  poitfblio  of  policies  jtaould  be  considend.  Flist, 
^  juiniinistiBnao's  com&t  focua  on  the  provisiaa  of  job  search  wiitinrw  to  the  unemployed, 
to  -^'i/vwiH  wocken,  and  to  die  disadvantaced  ia  well  sippaned  by  the  evidence  and  Ulceiy  to 
be  cost  efCecttve.  Beyand  that,  the  pnmaxy  focus  of  fedoal  training  policy  ihould  be  oa 
encooacing  tljc  provision  of  additional  prodncdye  training  in  (be  pzivate  seoor.  Cnde  payroll 
taxes  will  ux  arm'T''"*''  this  goal,  but  thoughtfully  designed  tax  subsidies  to  private  lector  skill 
fionnation  might. 

CoopeniiiB  anung  films  wiiUnpatilealsr  induiBles  In  tfiedevdopoeatof  matlBC-^litve^ 
training  and  «Mn  ■ffii'vfn«1'***'"«  programs  should  be  coooanged.  To  the  oqedx  that  existing 
and-tmst  laws  inhibit  such  oooperatlaa,  they  shonki  be  idazed.  Tlia  &deal  govenunea  amid 
also  do  mnch  to  eocourags  ooiapetitian  among  xfaools  and  otfasvocatiooaltaimng  providers. 
Such  ifflnpalrto"  would  enhaiue  the  cpiaiity  of  vocatiooal  training  opdooa  rrailable  to  ood- 
eoflego^xwod  youth. 

In  ooodusioa,  however,  it  is  'unpoctant  to  aoie  Hat  nose  of  tbeae  prapoods  by 
thonseivea,  or  taken  togedMT,  can  get  tbe  job  done.  The  hard  Act  nsains  that  America's  yoatb 
aie  iO-aerved  by  a  lyiteffi  of  public  pdmary  and  lerxmriary  schools  that  £d1s  to  provide  many 
saidents  with  even  the  basic  levels  of  literacy  and  numeracy  necessary  for  effective  labor  maxlaec 
pedonnaooe  or  for  the  vquisitioo  of  additional  skills.  While  the  adminisaation']  emphasis  oa 
poat-secondazy  skill  acquisitioa  is  lanriahlfl,  we  can  not  affbrd  to  be  divBled  torn  the  critical 
need  to  im\iitnn  elementary  and  secondary  educatlnn  in  this  comtry. 

'niaDkyoa. 
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Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you  all  very,  very  much  for  being  here. 
Our  hearing  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:10  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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